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An Empire’s Joy Eclipsed. 

[ 8s THAN a year ago the American nation was 

suddenly plunged into the gloom of a terrible 
sorrow through the blow of an assassin. Into a day of 
sunshine, over a clear, calm and happy sky, came a 
shadow, deep, dark and portentous, turning a people’s 
joy into mourning and wringing their hearts with un- 
utterable grief \ chief magistrate who, through his 
wise statesmanship, his great-heartedness, and his high 
and noble conduct in both public and private life, had 


won the universal respect of Christendom and the un 
dying love of his people, fell a victim to a cruel and 
inexplicable fate. Under such a cloud, alike sudden and 
unforeseen, alike dark and portentous, have the people 
of the mighty and wide-reaching British empire been 
called upon to pass. 

The two tragical occurrences—the death of our beloved 
President and the calamity that has befallen the equally 
beloved King of Great Britain—have many similarities and 
also some striking differences. The latter event may be 
truly called ‘a caprice of destiny’’; the forme: the caprice 
of an assassin: one occurred on the very eve of the most 
gorgeous, the most joyful, the most wondrous festal day 
in modern English history, the other at the height of 
the most beautiful and spectacular world’s fair ever held 
on the American continent. Both the striken men were 
about the same age and apparently in the noontide of 
manly strength and vigor, with the promise of years of 
enlarged activity and increased usefulness. Both had 
gained a sure and abiding place in the affections of their 
people, the one as a chosen representative of a great 
republic, the other as the accepted ruler of a mighty 
empire; two nations speaking the same language, boasting 
the same glorious literature and joined together in in- 
dissoluble ties by a thousand common interests, laws, 
traditions, customs, and sympathies. 

And thus it was that the sudden shock that came 
to England was in a large and true sense the sorrow 
of America. As they, the people of our kindred nation 
across the sea, were quickly responsive in our hour of 
bereavement, so did our hearts go out in sympathy for 
them in the day of their calamity. Common afflictions 
draw men and nations closer together than common joys. 
Human sorrow is the greatest of all pacificators, the 
chiefest and most powerful solvent of all animosities, 
jealousies, and antagonisms. It leaps all bounds; it levels 
all barriers; it bridges all chasms and depths though they 
be ocean-wide. 

It is impossible to conceive of a situation more 
pathetic than that which faced the man stricken down 
at the very hour when he was about to grasp the sceptre 
and wear the crown of one of the mightiest empires that 
the world has known; to sit in the chair of Edward the 
Confessor, wear the coronet of Alfred the Great, and be 
girt with the sword of William the Conqueror. One more 
round of that sun that never ceases to shine on the 
domains of Britain, and the day of days would have 
come, the proudest, gladdest, most auspicious day in the 
annals of ‘‘ Merrie England.”” An event upon which the 
hearts and minds of millions had been dwelling with 
joyful anticipations for many months and years was just 
at its dawning—and then the swift change, the bolt from 
the clear sky, the end of festivity, the beginning of grief 
and anxiety. Not a crown of power but a coronet of 
suffering for the head of a king; not a sceptre of world- 
wide rule, but a feeble, faltering staff of weakness and 
disease. Surely all the world cannot fail to heed the 
lesson of this tragic event; cannot fail to learn anew that 

“The glories of all blood and state, 
Are shadows and not substantial things 


Fighting for a Million Dollars. 


T IS fortunate for the city of New York that it has a 
mayor and a comptroller who stand for something 
more than sentiment, and who are prepared to keep the 
pledges made by the advocates of municipal reform last 
fall in favor of reduced public expenditures and lower 
taxes. It is no secret that the enormously expensive 
subway contract, let by the city during the Tammany 
régime, is expected to be extremely profitable to the con- 
tractors who, under the most favorable circumstances, 
secured it. The fact that a very close corporation con- 
trols this contract and that the shares in the enterprise 
are at a heavy premium proves that there is plenty of 
money in it, but the contractors seem to be eager for 
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more Perhaps they ought not to be blamed, because 
selfishness is expected to be one of the chief character- 
istics of the public contractor at all times and on all 
occasions 


At the last meeting of the rapid-transit commissioners 
il ssue was raised. however. by Mavor Low and Comp 
troller Grout on one side, and the rapid-transit commis 


sioners, Messrs. Orr, Smith, Langdon, and Starin on the 
other, regarding the outcome of which there should be no 
question rhe rapid-transit four defeated by their united 
votes Mayor Low and the comptroller at the outset, but 
the end is not yet, for $1,000,000 of the city’s money is 
involved i the contest and both the mavor and the 


comptroller declare that they will not permit this enormous 
sum to be diverted from the city treasury into the coffers 
of the subway construction company without a bitter 
fight It Is TWO Against four, but the two will have public 
opinion on their side, and the two hold the keys to the 
treasury and to the situation 


Che high character of the rapid-transit commissioners 
make Sit inconce ivable how sucl it difference could “arise 
between them and the chief executive and _ financial 


officers of our city, and the difference is more incompre 
hensible when the cause is analyzed The question is 
simply as to who shall pay for the terra cotta conduits 
or ducts which line the exterior walls of the subway 
If they belong to the regular work of construction, the 
same as the remainder of the work, the city is responsible ; 
but if they are a part of the equipment, the contracting 
company must pay These conduits were intended to 
carry wires for the transmission of light and power in 
the tunnel. Obviously only a few would be needed for 
this purpose It is now disclosed that the contractors 
are building one hundred and forty conduits, seventy on 
each side of the subway, with the evident purpose of 
renting them to electric light, telephone, and telegraph 
companies, for the benefit of the contractors. It needs 
no argument to show that this is the purpose—there can 
scarcely be any other—and the city, therefore, should 
not pay for their construction, as the income from them 
will go to the contractors and not to the corporation. 
There may be some excuse for the unanimous vote of 
the rapid-transit commissioners, in Opposition to this 
view, but we have not thus far seen it. Mayor Low and 
Comptroller Grout may depend upon it that their hands 
will be upheld by the community, and we believe, if 
necessary, by the Governor of the State. That they have 
taken their stand so promptly and so boldly shows. that 
they appreciate the importance of the case. Their atti- 
tude in this and in many Other matters during the past 
six months justifies the confidence which the people have 
imposed, not only in the integrity of the mayor and his 
chief advisers, but also in their stubborn courage and 
undeviating devotion to the interests of the taxpayers. 


A Wasteful Industrial War. 


HE GREAT coal strike drags on into weeks and months 
with no apparent gain to either side in the contest 
for the present and no promise of it for the future, but 
with losses inevitable, positive, and enormous to all con- 
cerned, which includes practically the people of the entire 
country. The loss of wages to the miners already foots 
up in the millions; the loss of the mine owners is much 
greater, and as for the loss to the people at large, directly 
and indirectly, through a failure of the coal supply and 
the suspension of business, the amount is beyond all com- 
putation. In brief, this coal strike, like most other 
troubles of the kind, is a losing affair all around, a miser- 
able, bungling, unfortunate business for every one in- 
volved in it directly or remotely. 

As a method of adjusting differences between men, the 
strike, the boycott, and the lockout are all as crude and 
barbaric and as indefensible in the court of reason and 
true justice as the burning of cities and the slaughter 
of men in warfare, and fully as unworthy of an enlightened 
and civilized age. If war with bayonets and cannon 
may be properly characterized as “hell,’’ these wasteful 
and desolating conflicts in the industrial world, bringing 
suffering and misery as they do to thousands of innocent 
and helpless people, are hardly less infernal in their 
origin, nature, and results. Humanity has been benefited 
undoubtedly by many wars in the past, frightful as the 
price paid for every gain has been. The upward pathway of 
the race to freedom and equality has been marked at 
every step by blood, agony, and tears, and these things 
are precious and to be desired even though they cost so 
dear. 

But there is hope that the world is finding out a better, 
saner way to adjust its differences, a way more consonant 
with the attributes of beings endowed with reason and 
a sense of justice and compassion than the old, cruel way 
of butchery and mutual destruction. So it may be hoped 
also that the day is not far distant when human genius, 
inspired by motives of love and justice for all, will devise 
some method of settling disputes in the labor world that 
does not involve the paralysis of vast industries, the 
fierce and bitter clash of opposing elements among work- 
ingmen themselves, and consequent woe and misery 
for multitudes of people which no after gain in wages, or 
any other concession won by the struggle, can begin to 
repay. When that happy and peaceful time comes, as it 
will some day, the world will look back upon these indus- 
trial conflicts, as it will upon other battle-fields, with pity 
and wonder that men could ever have been guilty of 
such unutterable folly and wrong. 

In the immediate case at hand the miners declare they 
will not yield until their demands are complied with or 
they are starved into submission. The ultimatum of the 
operators is “no concession, no compromise, no arbitra- 
tion.” Obviously the public has a most vital stake in 
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such a conflict, and sooner or later must interfere for its 
own protection Its interests are paramount to those of 
the parties themselves, and its losses and suffering must 
be infinitely greater Whatever the le gal rights or 
liabilities of either side to the controversy, the public 
has rights and interests which both must consider. Pub- 
lic opinion, based upol public necessities will sooner or 
later compel a settlement, not by making men work 
against their will—this cannot be done—but by allowing 


others to step in and take their places On the other 
hand, nothing justifies the operators in taking the position 
they now hold—that there is nothing in the relations 
between the mine owners and the miners which admits of 


adjustment through negotiation 

In brief, as a first ste p toward the solution of the prob- 
lem there must be a recognition of the fact that the public 
interest in this and similar struggles is paramount to 
that of either employers or workmen, and that the com- 
munity—which in the long run must foot the bill—has a 
right to protect itself against either or both parties to 
the controversy 


The Plain Truth. 


|! IS a noteworthy fact that the railroad corporations in 
this country were the first to set the excellent example 
among large employers of labor of establishing a pension 
system for employés incapacitated by age or physical 
inability for further service. The Pennsylvania road has 
had such a system in operation for several years, and now 
the Reading Railway Company has announced a similar 
plan. All employés not appointed by the board of 
directors to executive positions, who have reached the 
age of seventy years, will be retired, and if they have been 
in the employ of the company for thirty years they will 
be pensioned. All employés over sixty-five years old, 
who have been in the service for thirty years, and who 
have become Incapac itated, will be re tired and pensioned, 
People who have become affected by the demagogic talk 
about the greed and inhumanity of capitalists should 
make note of this 
7 
A STRAW showing pretty clearly the way the political 
winds are blowing was the action of the recent 
Democratic State Convention in Kansas, in adopting a 
platform denouncing trusts, advocating the election of a 
board of railroad commissioners by the people, declaring 
for the public ownership of street-car franchises and other 
utilities, and eliminating the free-silver issue. If the 
Democracy throughout the country gets down close to 
popular issues like these it will have something better 
than a fighting chance in 1904. Unless great wisdom, 
scrupulous economy, and prompt responsiveness to popular 
wishes and needs mark the course of the present admin- 
istration from now on, the Republican party will not be 
continued in power another four years. It must put 
itself right on Cuban reciprocity, ship subsidies, the irri- 
gation question, and the public control of natural sources 
of public revenue, or it will be put out of action entirely. 


a 


[* THE commencement season just past has not been 

unparalleled in the matter of munificent gifts for edu- 
cational purposes in this country, the volume of such 
benefactions has certainly been large enough to bring 
unwonted joy and gratitude to the hearts of many college 
presidents and others who have been striving with noble 
and sincere purpose to enlarge the scope and usefulness 
of their several institutions. Cornell University is richer 
by $500,000 than it was a few weeks ago, and Bryn 
Mawr by nearly the same amount. Mount Holyoke re- 
joices in a gift of $40,000, Rutgers in $50,000, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in $300,000, and Chicago Uni- 
versity in $1,000,000 or more. To all these and other 
institutions thus happily remembered, hearty congratu- 
lations are extended and best wishes for a prosperous 
and successful future. America has reason to be proud, 
not only of her public school system, which extends its 
benefits to all, but for her ever-increasing and expand- 
ing group of higher schools of learning, which, thanks to 
generous endownrents, are every year becoming more 
accessible to young men and women of limited means, 
but large ambitions for knowledge. 


+ 


HE NEBRASKA political disturber, whose everlast- 
ing assurance is only comparable with his magnifi- 
cent pretensions, again rushes into print, by the help 
of the Associated Press and the bamboozled newspapers, 
to advertise himself and his weekly magazine by denounc- 
ing ex-President Cleveland, both as President and _poli- 
tician. The Nebraska Populist-Democrat, whom we do 
not propose to advertise further in these columns without 
charge, sees in the harmonizing efforts of President Cleve- 
land, Senator Hill, and other distinguished Democrats 
in the East and West, the omens of his own everlasting 
oblivion. The Nebraska spouter realizes that his only 
hope is in enriching himself through his nondescript 
magazine, as, since his double defeat for the presidency, 
he is no longer a drawing card on the lecture platform 
and no longer in demand as a magazine and newspaper 
writer at anything but ordinary space rates. If it be 
necessary to get down into the mire to make himself an 
object of interest, he is ready to wallow. No matter how 
dirty the pool, if it covers him, he will dip into it if he 
can attract an applauding crowd. Democratic harmony 
is the last thing in the world that he wants. As a breeder 
of disharmony he has achieved his only success in life. 


This creature of circumstances oug the pay- 
roll of the Republican managers. His ai ing more 
comfort to the latter than they can posh!) g to sincera 


Democrats of any name or nature. 
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S' IME WEEKS ago the press dispatches from Birming 
“ ham ann unced that a Southern gentle man of mod 


erate means had donated $500 





to a prominent negro school 
in the South The contrib 
utor’s name was withheld 
Later on, the generous donor 
was found to be Mr. Beltor 
Gilreath, a mine operator 
Chis step, which will inspire 
similar action by hundreds of 
other Southern men, means 
as much for negro education 
in the South as the Ogder 
Educational campaign does 
for the whole South Mr 
Gilreath is earnestly inter 
ested in the welfare of th 
masses. He goes into the 


religious meetings of his em 








ployés, talks and prays with 
them, teaches them to work, 








BELTON GILREATH, to economize, and to place 
4 Southern philanthropist wl 
} 


loes great go 


themselves above want He 
aids them in building and 
maintaining their schools and churches at his various 
mines, often giving half the entire cost of a building. He is 
loved by his men, and they regard him as a true Christian, 
No strikes 
have ever occurred at his mines Mr. Gilreath is a true 


seeking to lift them up as he climbs himself 


type of the Southerner who has come down from the 
aristocratic slaveholding class of ante-bellum days His 
parents, on both sides, were slaveholders, and it is amorg 
this class in the South that the negro finds the most sym- 
pathy and the greatest help, according to the statement 
of that well-known colored educator, President W. H. 
Council, of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes, at Normal, Ala. 


- 


[_ OND IN WILL entertain many distinguished foreign- 

ers this month, but King Lewenika, the paramount 
chief of Barotseland, will surely be the strangest of them 
all. He is described as being an enlightened potentate, 
with “quite English ideas.”” One of his ideas hardly 
seems so English as it might be. He has a great state 
barge which is rowed by eighty rowers, all men of rank. 
The prime minister himself has to ply the oar as one of 
the eighty. For this sport he has to divest himself of 
his European clothes and take his place with seventy- 
nine others clad like himself with tiger-skins round their 
oins and lions’ manes on their heads. 


om 


OT FAR from the city of Dublin, Ireland, lies Oat- 

lands, one of the loveliest country homes in the 
Emerald Isle, the property of 
Colonel Chamberlain, one of 
his Majesty’s most loyal and 
gallant officers and the veteran 
of many hard-fought fields. 
Here at Oatlands, in the inter- 
vals when he is not on duty 
at the front, Colonel Chamber- 





lain dispenses a gracious hos- 
pitality to a host of friends, 
heing assisted in these func- 
tions by his gifted and lovely 
wife. Mrs. Chamberlain was 
the eldest daughter of the 
late Major-General A. C. Hay, 
and therefore comes of good 
fighting stock. At the time 
of her marriage to the dis- 
tinguished soldier whose name 
she bears, he had already 
MRS. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 2Cted as aide-de-camp to Lord 
Roberts, and she was still a 
bride when he went through 
the Burmah campaign. Mrs. Chamberlain has shared to 
the full the anxieties and triumphs which have fallen 
to the lot of all soldiers’ wives during the last few years, 
for, as Lord Roberts’s first aide-de-camp and private 
secretary, ber husband took part in the most thrilling 
moments of the momentous South African struggle, now 


happily brought to an end. 
- 

















A brilliant social leader in the 
Irish capital. 


OT IN years has the Republican party in Congress 
had such a sharp line of division running through 

it as that caused by the Cuban reciprocity bill. The 
cleavage thus made has separated some of the most 
prominent men in the party, men who have hitherto 
stood solidly together in support of Republican measures 
and policies. What effect this division and the feeling 
it has engendered will have upon the immediate future 
of the party time alone can tell. On the one hand, there 
have been Republicans who have favored reciprocity 
from the beginning,believing with President Roosevelt that 
only by the adoption of such a measure could the United 
States fulfill all its obligations to the new republic and 
start it upon a happy, prosperous, and successful career. 
The acknowledged leader of this wing of the party has 
been the veteran Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Al- 
drich. During his twenty-one years of continuous service 
in Congress, Senator Aldrich has been an able and suc- 
cessful leader in many legislative and parliamentary con- 
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flicts, but never one more trving than that through whicl 
he has just passed As for the leadership of the so-called 

insurgents that distinction is openly claimed by 
Senator Elki: of West Virginia on June 18th. Senator 
Elkins issued a mnouncement i hich he declared 


that under his leadership the long-fought battle over 


Cuban re¢ iprocity had come to an end, and in his favor 


In defense of his policy of opposition the Senator said 
that he did not believe in paying $600,000 a year for 
hive vears of the peopie s money by way of reduction ot 
the tariff. when the people of Cuba or the Cuban gover 
ment would not ill probability get a dollar of thes 
funds The Senator further declared that he had not 
made wat upon the sugar trust simply trying to help 
Cuba,”’ and that in case of annexation, which he believes 
to be inevitable within a brief period, he was “ not fright 
ened by the ery of free trade with Cuba injuring American 
industries Since his entry into the Senate in IS95 
Mr. Elkins has worked in accord with his party in all 
rreat issues. and has done not a little valuable and endur- 









































SENATOR ALDRICH AND SENATOR ELKINS, 


Opposing Republican leaders 


ing service to the nation In the present case no one 
questions his sincerity nor his integrity, although they 
may have doubts as to his judgment 


. 


MORY COLLEGE, Oxford, Ga., the oldest college in 
the State, and one of the oldest in the country, has 
conferred on the author of “ Uncle Remus’ 
of doctor of literature. This is the first time in its his- 
tory that this college has bestowed this honor, and the 


the degree 


question may arise, Why have they made this exception‘ 
Undoubtedly because Mr. Joel Chandler Harris holds a 
unique position He is one writer who, so far from bid- 
ding for popularity or fame, has positively refused to 
depart in the slightest degree from the regimen of simple, 
individual, and home life. The one-story cottage at 
West End (Atlanta, Ga.), almost submerged in beautiful 
shrubbery and fragrant old-fashioned flowers, suggests, 
at first view, “ Brer Rabbit” and “ Brer Fox.” and their 
quaint history, and one has only to cross the threshold 
to feel the influence of the Emersonian §spirit—‘ the 
grandeur of sincere simplicity” 
oping life force 


the example of devel- 
Of Mr. Harris’s family, his oldest son, 
Julian, twenty-seven years of age, occupies the position 
held twelve years ago by Henry W. Grady, managing 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and what is far 
more significant in the eves ef Mr. Harris, Sr., he is the 
father of one of the favorite grandchildren, Charles 
Collier Harris, the one grandchild who can boast the 
red hair and ruddy cheeks of his grandfather. The 
third son, an able young journalist, is Evelyn Harris, 
city editor of the Constitution. The quiet persistence 
and devotion to self-selected work—characteristics of the 
father—are those that have placed the sons where they 
are. Mrs. Harris, of French extraction, is a woman of 
personal beauty and gracious manner. She loves the 
home life as much as does Mr. Harris, and has been, at 
all times and under all circumstances, an inspiration 
as well as a comrade. Institutions great and small have, 
of recent vears, scattered their “degrees” with so free a 





























DR JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
The popular writer of fables —Photograph by C. A. Volberg 











hand that the ceremony had come to partake of th 
nature In the midst of all tl bathos and bid for nots 
riety, it is refreshing to find a college honoring itself | 
bestowing a degree upc me who represent o muel 
that is fine and noble one who represents fineness and 
nobility ( simply 
a 
ROBABLY THE oldest man on record to | regu 
larly ordained to the ministry of any church is 
Mr. George | Brigham, of 
Sharon Wis vho has just 
received that distinction in 
his seventy-fiith year Mr. 
Brigham was never a student 


of divinity in the conventional 
Se NISt his pre paratior for the 
sacred office being obtained 
while he was engaged in the 
most prosaic ot secular duties, 
lor thirty-five years he had 
been simply station master 
and express agent at Sharon, 
but in that obscure post he 
was noted as a faithful and 
upright employé, and locally 
he became a distinct religious 
force Being a devout E pis- 











copalian, he gathered a little 





company, to which on Sundays 
he read the church service, MR. GEORGE F. BRIGHAM, 
started a Sunday-school, and Ordained as rector in his 
at length set out to build a eventy-hith year 
house of worship. In order to raise funds for this purpose 
he and his associates raised flower-seeds, which they sold, 


orders eventually coming to them from all parts of the 


country After several years a chapel was built and con 
secrated and Mr. Brigham was made deacon Sut he 


did not aim higher until his retirement from secular busi 
Now he has been installed as rector 
of his flock, and as he is still hale and strong, he looks for- 
ward to at least ten years of active work as a pastor 


ness three years ago 


a 
[! “ PEACE hath her victories as well as war” 
does peace have its heroes, men fully as worthy the 


so also 


plaudits of the world and immortal renown in song and 
story as the Winkelrieds and Leonidases of martial his 
tory Among such brave souls of this later day Professor 
Heilprin should be classed. His action in ascending the 
top of the crater of Mont Pelée required a degree of cour- 
age that is given only to men who lead forlorn hopes, 
to fanatics, and to men of science. An eruption would 
have blotted him out of existence and burned him to a 
crisp. As if was, the crater threw out ugly hints: it 
spurted mud at him, and he was covered with cinders. 
Thirty thousand people had been destroyed in a blast, 
and here was one puny man looking down into the 
jaws of the “inferno,” and calmly taking notes. As a 
hero of science the professor deserves the fullest recog- 
nition, and will hardly fail to receive it. 
— 

IF PHYSIOGNOMY counts for anything in the deter- 

mination of character the young man whose portrait 
is given herewith would surely 
seem to be marked out for a 
For shrewd 
ness, force, and sagacity of an 
unusual degree speak out in 
the lines and contour of this 
young face. It will need all 
these elements of character, 





notable career. 


and others besides, to enablk 
Mr. Reginald Vanderbilt—for 
it is he—to meet and success- 
fully discharge all the respon- 
sibilities falling upon him as 
one of the heirs of the Vander- 
bilt millions and an inheritor 
also of the vast and compli 
cated business interests in the 
hands of that’ famous family 
of financiers and capitalists 
Young Vanderbilt begins ac- 
tive life with the inestimable 
advantage of rare intellectual 
attainments gained as a stu- 
dent at Yale University \ few weeks ago, while he was 
vet a student, Mr. Vanderbilt figured to some extent in 
the newspapers for the alleged offense of over-speeding 
He had recently 
purchased a fine farm near Middletown in that State 














REGINALD VANDERBILT, 
4 scion of a notable house 


his automobile in a Rhode Island town. 


and was in the habit of going to and fro between New 
Haven and that place on his automobile. It was o1 
one of these trips that the alleged offense was committed 
Nothing seems to have come of the charge, however. 
which might easily have arisen through an excess of 
official zeal. 
a 

T WOULD be a difficult task, if not an impossible 

one, to persuade any half-dozen men casually brought 
together, into unani mity of opinion concerning the great- 
est man who ever lived. Most of them would agree, no 
doubt, with Lord Brougham, that Julius Casar was 
“the greatest man of ancient times,’ but how many 
of the six would accept Professor Gardiner’s estimate of 
Englishman of all time’ 


Cromwell as “the greatest "? 


Each of them, we may be reasonably sure, would accept 
Shakespeare as the greatest poet, yet Lord Lytton 
once spoke of Milton as “the greatest poet of our coun- 
try.””. And where will be found two men out of Scotland 
to agree with Charles Mackay when he says of Burns, that 
he was “the greatest poet—-next perhaps to King David 
of the Jews—whom any age has produced”? 
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H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Heir to the Throne 


Lonpon, June 24th 


2 ANNOUNCEMENT to-day of the grave illness of 
King Ed | 


i Vil his submission to an operation 

1 lefinite postponer t of the much-heralded 
itior eremo s have created anxiety is well as 
disappointment, all over England ly ew of a possibly 
fatal termination of the monarch’s malady, the thoughts 
ervbody are turning to the Prince of Wales, whose 

t t thro ad it once Tollow The den Ise 

sroyal sire. One result of the King’s death would have 

i American bearing Chat sad event would, of course, 
prevent the prince from complying with the New York 
(‘hamber of Commerce s invitatior which he is reported 
to have accepted, to follow the example of Prine Henry 
of Prussia and to visit the United States this year If, 
however. the K hg should ecover, as all hope und the 
prince goes to America, as he is most anxious to do, it 
will probably he in Septembe r when the great heat is 
over, Like Prince Henry of Prussia he will leave his 


wife behind 

The visit would afford the American people an oppor 
tunity ot comparing the two im pe rial princes and, | think, 
the comparison would not result unfavorably either to 
one or the other The two have much in common They 
are both sailors, above all things Both are frank, out- 
spoken, simple in manner and habit, and eminently prac- 
tical They have been brought up in the profession 
which, above all things, makes men self-reliant and strong, 
and both are noted for their common sense and amiability. 
Che German prince, by virtue of his subordinate position 
in the royal family, continues in his naval career, while the 
Prince of Wales, as heir to the throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland, has done his last turn as a responsible comM- 
mander on board a ship of war lo him the beloved 
profession is closed, for all practical purposes, though I 
cannot doubt that if he were to be offered the choice 
of the perpetual command of a British cruiser as against 
the possession of the British crown his inclinations would 
lean toward the former 

a 

I take the liberty of « xtracting from the peerage list 
the dignities and titles to which the Prince of Wales is 
obliged to subscribe. The brevity of the peerage list 
commends itself to the busy reader, while a thorough 
understanding of the details of his many names goes far 
to explain the nature of the irksome duties of an heir 
apparent. The list is as follows: 

His Royal Highness, Prince George Frederick Ernest 
Albert, Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the Crown 
(created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester November 
9th, 1901; Duke of Cornwall, in peerage of England, 
1337: Earl of Dublin, U. K., 1850; Duke of York, Earl 
of Inverness and Baron Killarney, U. K., 1892; Duke of 
Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of 
the Isles, and Great Steward or Seneschal of Scotland, 
in peerage of Scotland, 1469); Duke of Saxony and Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; K. G., K. T., P. C., G. C. 
M. G., G. C. V. O., Rear-Admiral in the Navy, Personal 
Nav., A. D. C. to-the King, Colonel-in-Chief of Royal 
Marine Forces and the Royal Fusiliers, Hon. Colonel 
of the King’s Colonials, Chancellor of the University of 
Wales and the Cape, Grand Prior of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, Master of Trinity House, President 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and a Bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; born at Marlborough House, June 3d, 1865; 
married (at St. James’s Palace, July 6th, 1893) his second 
cousin onee removed, Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 
(née H. 8S. H. Victoria Mary Augusta Louise Olga Pauline 
Claudine Agnes; born May 26th, 1867). Residences: 
York House, Marlborough House, St. James’s; York 
Cottage, Sandringham; and Craigowan, Ballater, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Thus the peerage, showing the weight of titles and 


By Ralph D. Blumenfeld 


dignities To his friends and intimates the prince 1s not 
His Roval Highness, the Prince of Wales, but merely 
“Sprats,”’ a nickname dating back to his early days on 
the training ship Britannia, when orders were given that 


his rank was not to protect him against the boyish pranks 
and appellations of his comrades He was entered on 
the books of the Britannia in June, 1887, as a cadet, 
where, in company with his elder brother, the late Duke 
of Clarence, he was treated in exactly the same way as 
any other cadet preparing seriously for the navy as a 
profession After two years of cadet life the two princes 
were transferred to the cruiser Bacchante, on which they 
made a grand tour of the world, occupying over two years 
They sailed over forty-five thousand miles. It was a 
splendid educational process for a future monarch and 
it added immensely to Prince George’s store of informa- 
tion regarding many lands. West and south sailed the 
good ship to the Mediterranean, Teneriffe, the West 
Indies, the Bermudas, Vigo, Ferrol, St. Vincent, the 
River Plate, the Falkland Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, and the Fiji Islands. Then to the Far East, 
Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, and back again to the Mediterranean and 
home, a delightful, instructive, and thoroughly enjoyable 
trip 

On his return the young prince was regularly inducted 
into the navy as a lieutenant. His was to be a working 
career, as befits the second son of a King or brother of a 
ruler of peoples. To the second in line are denied many 
of the brilliant opportunities which come only to the 
wearers of crowns, but to him also is vouchsafed a life 
more or less free from the thousand and one petty annoy- 
ances and worries to which Kings are subjected. But 
the death of the elder brother, in January, 1892, cut 
short Prince George’s prospects as a minor light in the 
royal sphere and brought him out into the glare of pub- 
licity as a future King of Great Britain By this time 
he had risen, as princes do, to a position in the navy 
entitling him to the command of smaller vessels, such as 
the Thrush, which he had held for some time on the North 
Atlantic station He acquitted himself with some credit, 
though he was not considered a particularly brilliant or 
dashing officer. He was steady, reliable, dogged, a 
typical Hanoverian like his forefather, the famous Prince 
of Wales, who, while he was a British post captain, never 
uttered a command in pure English and who is remembered 
best in the navy by his favorite command: “ Mr. Lefden- 
and Prown, blease bipe the grew on deck to gvarders.”’ 

a 

The death of Prince “Eddy” cut short the prince’s 
career in the navy as an active officer. True, he con- 
tinued to rise and became first a post captain and finally 
a rear-admiral, but the only command he has held since 
then was a temporary one on board the Crescent, a first- 
class cruiser, and this was merely to qualify him for the 
higher rank which he received shortly afterward. © Then 
came the marriage with Princess May, who, it will be 
remembered, had been engaged to his brother shortly 
before his death. It had always been the wish of the 
late Queen that her grandson should marry an English 
princess and the betrothal with Princess May was im- 
mensely popular with the public at large. When the 
Duke of Clarence died, the disappointment at losing 
Princess May for the succession to the throne as Queen- 
consort was extremely keen and the news of her engage- 
ment to the younger brother was consequently highly 
popular. They were married in 1893 and the marriage 
has been blessed with four children, the eldest of whom, 
Prince Edward of Wales, being perhaps the most popular 
and most widely talked-of child in the British realms. 

The Prince of Wales is not popular in the same sense 


as was his father when he occupied the same exalted post. 
In the first place, he is not so well known. He has not 
been so much in the public eye For forty years the 


present King has been before the public in some capacity 
or other, generally in one that appealed to the people’s 
sense of humor, sport, or patriotism. The father was 
ever a man about town; the son is a home-staying, 
rather shy, retiring country gentleman. He abhors 
crowds and is frightened of acclamation or demonstra- 
tion, which may, to a certain extent, account for his 
abstention from the funeral of President McKinley last 
year—the right time for him to have visited the United 
States, If ever a prince made a tactical and _ political 
mistake it was the refusal of the then Duke of Cornwall 
to cross the border from Canada to pay the last respects 
of royalty to the remains of the great republic’s martyred 
President It is said that he was anxious to do so, but 
that a careful and not always wise cabinet at home, fear- 
ing anarchists, gave him strict orders to remain on Brit- 
ish soil. But I cannot help thinking that if he had gone 
to the United States at that time his visit would certainly 
have taken the gilt off Prince Henry’s gingerbread, 
whereas now if he goes to America the visit will be looked 
upon as an unoriginal attempt at copying the successful 
onslaught of his German cousin. So he came home again 
and the papers were “tipped” to say that not once during 
his recent world’s tour had the heir to the throne stepped 
off British ground. 
a 

There is no doubt that the tour broadened his point 
of view and emboldened him to say things to British 
manufacturers which they would not have accepted 
without protest from any other personage. It was this 
timid, frightened-looking prince, who, bracing himself for 
the task, stood up in the ancient Guildhall of London and, 
facing half a thousand of the greatest and most powerful 
men in the land, said in a clear, full voice, that sounded 
like a trumpet call: “Wake up, England, you have 
been asleep too long!” It was a great speech, great, 
not because it was delivered by a royal prince, but be- 
cause it was crammed with solid, sound common sense; 
not literary, not polished, and not delivered in academic 
style, but there was something indefinably grand and 
vigorous in it which will long make it remembered as 
one of the most forceful utterances of the time. 

That speech was the only flash of royal power we have 
yet had from the heir to the crown. It showed that, 
be it by great effort or merely slight endeavor, he has 
that in him which demands attention. For the rest, he 
does not trouble himself much about public opinion or 
popularity. He prefers the collection of postage stamps 
to anything else. He seldom goes to the theatre, and 
is rarely seen in public except when it is absolutely neces- 
sary. He is a little man, slight, stolid looking, and yet 
nervous. In his naval uniform he shows himself to the 
best advantage, for there alone he seems to be at all 
comfortable. On a horse he is simply lost, as are most 
sailors, and his principal occupation at present seems to 
be the opening of bazaars and hospitals, that curse to 
which all royal personages are subjected. He takes a 
keen interest in all affairs of state, as befits a future ruler 
of the great empire, and he is a most omnivorous reader 
of blue books and parliamentary papers. Some day he will 
be King, and in this réle his simple, unassuming, retiring 
manner will not help him to gain the noisy popularity 
of the mob. They will not follow his carriage with 
huzzahs whenever he goes out to take the air, but I do 
not think I am far from right when I say that he will 
probably prove to be one of the wisest, most careful, and 
most conscientious of Britain’s long line of good, bad, 
and indifferent rulers. 





Enormous Fatalities From Earthquakes. 
A‘ 4 FAIR estimate probably not less than 40,000 


persons lost their lives during the recent volcanic 
disturbances in the Lesser Antilles, a fearful total con- 
sidered by itself, yet small in the comparison with the 
numbers destroyed in other catastrophes of the same 
kind in years past. With the possible exception of the 
terrible floods in certain Chinese rivers which have occa- 
sionally overwhelmed and swept away a hundred thou- 
sand persons at a time, no action of natural forces has 
been responsible for such enormous losses of human life 
as volcanic eruptions and their attendant horrors on land 
and sea. The earthquakes in Sicily in 1693, and in 
Calabria in 1783, are each said to have been fatal to 
80,000 persons, the one laying in ruins fifty, and the 
other 300, towns and villages. Upon the 4th of February, 
1797, the earthquake of Riobamba killed 120,000 persons 
in the upper districts of the equator. 

The first and fatal shock which destroyed the city of 
Lisbon in 1755 lasted only five seconds, and this earth- 
quake, which extended far out to sea and lifted the 
waters out of their bed, was fatal to 60,000 persons. 
In the year 526 a terrible earthquake shock in Italy 
killed 120,000 persons, and in the same year more than 
200,000 were killed, during a shock lasting only a few 
seconds, at Antioch and several neighboring cities. In 
Japan, and the archipelago in the neighboring sea, shocks 
of earthquake have often destroyed and depopulated 
whole regions which were before studded with opulent 
cities and rich with crops. 

An earthquake in the Straits of Sunda, in 1883, accom- 
panying an eruption of the voleano of Krakatoa, caused a 
fearful loss of life. Although the precise number of vic- 





tims is not known, it cannot have been less than 50,000, 
and probably was as many as 60,000. In the island of 
Java alone more than 15,000 persons perished, and 10,000 
at Tjeringen. Although the population of the north of 
Bantam, which suffered so severely, had decreased in 
the previous years, it still amounted to half a million at 
the time of the 1883 earthquake, so that it is not astonish- 
ing that at first the total number of victims should have 
been estimated at 80,000, and even more. 

The tradition of terrible inundations following upon 
earthquakes had long been handed down among the 
Greeks, and in the nineteenth century before Christ the 
whole population of Attica was drowned by the inunda- 
tion which followed an earthquake. 


a 


Terrible as the catastrophe has been which has just 
befallen the beautiful islands of the Lesser Antilles, 
it has been attended with far less disturbance of the 
waters in the adjacent seas than might have been ex- 
pected from the violence of the volcanic forces in Mar- 
tinique and St. Vincent. Eruptions of this kind have 
often been followed by enormous tidal waves to add to the 
horrors of the scene. In some cases where eruptions have 
occurred near the sea the waters have been violently 
agitated for hundreds and sometimes thousands of miles 
away, the ocean-bed sinking in some instances and in 
others being raised into new islands and additions to the 
solid land. The terrible wave produced by the subter- 
ranean commotion which destroyed the Sound Strait in 
August (26-28), 1883, after having inundated the coast 
of Java and Sumatra, submerging whole islands and mak- 
ing thousands of victims, pursued its impetuous course 
across the Indian Ocean, in the shape of an immense 


bore-wave. This wave reached the coasts of the Mauri- 
tius and the island of Reunion, 3,500 miles away, in a few 
hours after it started. 

Our new possession in the West Indies, St. Thomas, 
was visited by a disaster of this sort on November 18th, 
1867, following some severe earthquake shocks. When 
these shocks were first felt in the port at St. Thomas, 
the vessels at anchor there began to swing about, the 
anchor chains snapped off, masts were broken, and then 
came an enormous wave sweeping in from the sea, a 
literal mountain of water, more than ten miles in length 
and from three to four hundred feet high. Just as this 
huge wave struck the shore of St. Thomas another violent 
earthquake shock occurred. This lifted up the waters 
as if by an invisible hand, and with the rapidity of light- 
ning they rushed out of the port, carrying with them 
in their abysmal depths the men-of-war and a great many 
merchant vessels. All this was the work of a few minutes 
only. The mighty wave continued to recede, and moving 
toward the south inundated the island of St. Croix, with 
a host of other islands and islets, notably the island of 
Saba, which disappeared entirely beneath the floods, 
steep as its coast line was. Although the wave had al- 
ready traveled more than one hundred and twenty miles 
it was still a hundred feet high when it swept over this 
island. 
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In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cc milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. What is required, t!e1 we best 
possible milk product. Borden’s Ea Brat ondensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile, and guar« t contami- 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LONDON, WHERE KING EDWARD WAS BORN, AND WHERE THE DANGEROUS OPERATION FOR. APPENDICITIS WAS PERFORMED. 
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AMERICA’S EAGER INTEREST IN THE WELFARE OF KING EDWARD. 


CROWDS IN FRONT OF THE BULLETIN-BOARDS ON NEWSPAPER ROW, NEW YORK, READ THE DISPATCHES FROM THE 
ROOM OF ENGLAND’S STRICKEN MONARCH. —Photograph by our staff photographer, G. B. Luckey 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL GRANT TAKEN 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FALL OF 
VICKSBURG AND NOW IN POS 
SESSION OF HIS WIDOW 


the chin wanting 
nd with a_ totally 
lifferent eX pression 


of countenance trom 


that stern Visage commonly por 
traved. The unusual picture was 
shown to Mrs Grant widow of 
the great general whet she was 1 
New York. recently It recalled to 
her mind reminiscences ol her hus 
band which are most teresting, Tor 
the rare photograp! was made at her 
own request and aft ontinued pro 
tests from her distinguished husband 


Mrs. Grant was four d at her pleasa! t 
apartments in the Fifth Avenu Hotel 


While not in chronic ill health, she had 
been more or less indisposed, and her 
strength at the time did not permit a 
long conversation. The venerable lady 
was seated in an easy chair and she 


extended a courteous greeting to the 
visitor lo all appearance she carried 
her years well Feebleness of body 
there mav have been, but the face did 
not betray the full age, and the brown 
eves still had a trace of their early 
brightness. Mrs. Grant conversed with 
something of an effort, but her voice 
was clear and her faculties were keen. 
When first shown the photograph, 
Mrs. Grant, who used no eyeglasses, 
held it close to her face, examined it, 
and almost immediately exclaimed: 
“Oh, it’s a horrible picture.” Her 
words seemed to intimate that the por- 
trait was not a bona-fide one, but she 
quickly admitted its authenticity and 
thus described the circumstances under 





which it came into being: 

‘It was taken for me during Gen- 
eral Grant’s second term as President. 
It was not intended, as some might 
suppose, for a government medal or for 
any other public use. My friend, Mrs. 
John A. Logan, had had a fine cameo 
picture of her husband made in Italy 
on stone She was about to go there 
and told me that if I would furnish her 
a profile picture of General Grant she 
would have it reproduced in a cameo 
for me. So I asked the general to 
have such a picture taken. He object- 
ed It would be a good deal of trou- 
ble to do so, he said. I told him,‘ Why, 
Ulyss, it is an easy thing to do and it 
will take but very little time.’ I won- 
dered why he regarded it as such a task, 
when all he had to do was to go and 
pose for a minute or two 

“He delayed going to the photog- 
rapher’s, but in response to my re- 
peated urging he went, and eventually 
sat for the picture you have here. But 
he had misunderstood my request. T 
had wished to have his profile with 
the beard full, as usual. He thought that I wanted the 
actual lines of his face, and so he had had the whiskers 
shaved from his chin It was his dislike of being shaved 
that had made my request seem hard to comply with. I 
was disappointed with the picture, and did not use it 
for the purpose I had had in view. I waited for his beard 
to grow and then the kind of picture I wanted was taken. 
But this is a correct picture of the general as he looked 
at that time, with a shaven chin.” 

As she was talking and scrutinizing it, Mrs. Grant evi- 
dently had become inclined to think better of the picture. 
She called attention to the lines of the mouth as in- 
dicative of her late hushand’s power of will, and agreed 
with the opinion of her visitor that the picture revealed 
in an unusual degree the kindliness that lav behind 
General Grant’s firmness and reserve. If in other por- 
traits the grim warrior or the resolute statesman was 
depicted, here, it was suggested, was disclosed the private 
man himself, firm as a rock, indeed, but benevolent and 
warm of heart. To this Mrs. Grant assented, and ap- 
peared now to realize that at the cost of disappointment 
to herself the picture had proved a boon to the admirers of 
General Grant who are fond of studying each phase of his 
great character. She told me that she had only som 


GENERAL U. 8. GRANT—A RARE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING 
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A Reminiscence of U. S. Grant 


His Widow .. . . 


i ples ol tur ( essed i | ire te 
pre ir i larg 

In tl rse of the ew Mrs. Grant recalled th 
i t anot prot pieture f General Grant had el 
take i irly a IS62, wl { pre ral, a ne | ed 

i ty Mrs Crrant uid i 

r ent 

\fter t fall Vicksburg Congre oted to G ral 
Grant a large gold medal of honor, in recognition of his 
services op ning the Miss ssipp! River to u mpeded 
trathe one ore Or this medal it was decided to 
stamp his pictur Whether the photographer was sent 
to the field t et the general or whether the general 
sat before the ca era during ifiving Visit to Washingtor 
I do not clearly remember, But the picture was secured 
and the 1 edal now bears if Phi medal Is il the Smith 
sonia Institution if W ishingtor It was given to 
the museum, along with General Grant's swords and other 


valuable things, by the late Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, 


into whose possession thev came after the 


financial reverses 


general’s 





The visitor having remarked that these treasured 
relics of the general would be held by the nation in safe 
and reverent keeping, Mrs. Grant’s eyes took on a far- 
away and pathetic look. “ Yes,” she answered, “they 
will be kept safely,’ but there was a wistfulness in her 
tone that seemed to convey the wish that she herself had 
those precious articles in her charge. For a moment after- 
ward she was silent, and then she said, as if speaking 
to herself: “The dear fellow. He was a great general, 
but he did not know how to accumulate money.” The 
visitor suggested that General Grant’s mind had been 
engaged with larger matters than mere money-making. 
Mrs. Grant replied: “ Well, he didn’t know how to make 
money, but he was a liberal giver.” 

Mrs. Grant then directed her companion to bring out a 
copy of the picture of the general taken forty years ago 
and presented it to me. This, also, is a striking portrait, 
but in strong contrast with the one first described. It 
represents the grim, indomitable, and successful soldier as 
he naturally appeared at the close of one of the hardest 
and most wonderful of all the world’s military campaigns. 
These pictures show General Grant almost at two ex- 
tremes. 

The profile picture of the general with a beardless 


By T. Williams 


HIS SECOND ADMINISTRATION, AT HIS WIFE'S 
REQUEST.—Copyright, 1902, by Prince, Washington. 





chin was also submit 
ted to the inspection 
of ex-Postmaster 


General Thomas I 





James, now president 
of the Lincoln Na 
tional Bank. General 
James, who was inti 


mately acquainted 
with General Grant, 
recognized the like- 


ness at once, and said 





This picture differs 
from any other that I 
know of, but that is 





certainly General 











Grant as I saw him 
in Washington Phe 
picture is unusual 
but it is a good like- 
ness of the great com- 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL GRANT TAKEN 
FOR A MEDAL AWARDED BY CON- 
GRESS FOR HIS VICTORY 
AT VICKSBURG. 


mander, as well as a most interesting 
one.”’ 


Chicago’s Fashionable 
“Derby Day.” 


A® IMPORTANT annual event at 

Chicago at which, as at the horse 
show in New York City, sport and 
fashion mingle, is the American Derby, 
which brings out the members of soci- 
ety in hosts, besides a multitude of the 
genuine lovers of good racing. The fif- 
teenth Derby, which was run at Wash- 
ington Park on Saturday, June 21, was 
the most successful, everything consid- 
ered, of them all, and was witnessed by 
nearly 50,000 spectators 

Hundreds of fine equipages were 
gathered on the grounds, the grand 
stand was crowded with people of 
wealth and fashion, and the display of 
feminine costumes on stand, lawn, and 
clubhouse piazzas is declared by a Chi- 
cago newspaper to have been simply 
“ gorgeous.” 

In the big contest twelve horses of 
the first class competed, and after a 
magnificent fight, and amid the cheers 
of tens of thousands, Wyeth, owned by 
John A. Drake and ridden by Jockey 
Lyne, won easily, with Lucien Appleby 
second, Aladdin third, and Otis fourth. 
The distance was one and one-half 
miles, and the time 2:40 1-5. The race 
was worth over $20,000 to the winner, 
and it is estimated that $1,000,000 
changed hands on the result. The 
leaders in the race were all Western 





horses, the best Eastern nag, Heno, 
owned by Clarence H. Mackay, coming 
in fifth, and Arsenal, the winner of the 
Metropolitan, being eleventh at the 
finish. 

One of the celebrities at the track 
who attracted much attention was 
Colonel Sam Bryant, of Kentucky, a 
famous turfman, who, although ill and 
dying, went all the way from his home 
to Chicago to see the race. 


Mesmerized. 
A Porsonous Drug Stitt FREELY 
UseEp. 

Many people are brought up to be- 
lieve that coffee is a necessity of life, 
and the strong hold that the drug has 
on the system makes it hard to loosen 
its grip even when one realizes its in- 
jurious effects. 

A lady in Baraboo writes: “I had used coffee for 
years; it seemed one of the necessities of life. A few 
months ago, my health, which had been slowly failing, 
became more impaired, and I knew that. unless relief 
came from some source, I would soon be a physical wreck. 
I was weak and nervous, had such sick headaches, no 
ambition, and felt tired of life. My husband was also 
losing his health. He was troubled so much with indi- 
gestion that at times he could eat only a few mouthfuls 
of dry bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly poisoning us and 
stopped it and used hot water. We felt somewhat better, 
but it wasn’t satisfactory. Finally, we saw Postum Coffee 
advertised, and bought a package. I followed directions 
for making carefully, allowing it to boil twenty minutes 
after it came to the boiling point, and added cream, which 
turned it to the loveliest rich looking and tasting drink I 
ever saw served at any table, and we have used Postum 
ever since. I gained five pounds in weight in as many 
weeks, and now feel well and str ng in every respect, 
My headaches have gone, and I am a new woman. My 
husband’s indigestion has left him, ai! hy eat 
anything.” Name given by Postum Batth k, 
Mich. 
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CROWDS IN EVERY INCH OF SPACE ON THE 


THE FINISH—WYETH WINS 
THE DERBY. 


THE HUGE GRAND-STAND PACKED FROM GROUND TO ROOF. ASSEMBLING BEFORE THE RACES AT THE EXCLUSIVE WASHINGTON PARK CLUB. 


SHICAGO’S MOST FASHIONABLE RACING EVENT—THE GREAT DERBY. 
STYLISH 1 URNOUTS \ND GAYLY-GOWNED SOCIETY FOLK THRONG WASHINGTON PARK AT THE BRILLIANT OPENING 
OF THE WESTERN TURF SEASON.—Photographs by 8. &. Wright. 
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TOURNAMENT OF THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB IN BROOKLYN, IN WHICH THE FOREMOST AMATEUR PLAYERS OF THE UNITED STATES CONTESTED. 


Southern Beauties Who Typify Flowers. 
A® OLD and beautiful custom has been revived in the 

South by prominent society women, that of wearing 
i chosen flower, by which they become identified he 
Pickens, of South Carolina, was 


know is Che Lady of Violets,”’ 


so named by the Czar 


of Russia, who on one occasion presented her with a coro- 
net of these flowers, saying: “ Madam, as a symbol of 
this, tl sweetest of flowers, I crown you Lady ofthe 


Violets.”” This little incident ever afterward associated 
Mrs. Pickens with the flower of her adoption. The violet 
is also a favorite of ex-Empress Eugenie, and, because of 
the popularity which she gave to this flower in France, it 
became the emblem of the followers of the Third Napoleon, 
when he was in exile, and he was called “ Pére la Violets.” 
ro this day the violet is an emblem of the house of Bona- 
parte. So it appears this custom is not exclusively Amer- 
ican 

Madame La Vert, a famous wit and beauty, was known 
as “The 
coterie of renowned women of the ante-bellum period in 
the South, who effected this flower’s symbolism. The 
first to revive this custom was Mrs. Lee Dunlap Jordan, 
of Georgia. Her appearance at the recent Atlanta Horse 
Show, wearing a profusion of brilliantly-tinted orchids 


Southern Magnolia,” and was the leader of a 


which flower she now wears exclusively), was a distinct 
revival of this beautiful custom, and was a most pleasing 

“The Orchid ” is the name 
As will be seen, other promi- 
nent women have adopted a flower typical of their style 
of beauty In the social circle surely the twentieth 
century could not do better than copy the style of its 


diversion to the wsthetic eye 
by which she is often known. 


predecessor in the designation of its beauties by “ Le nom 
de fleur.”’ cS & & 


REVIVAL OF TENNIS. 


W. J. CLOTHIER (3) AND B.C. WRIGHT (4) IN DOUBLES. Lucke 


Protecting Pure Food Products. 


ESIDES SUPPRESSING the adulteration of food 
often ealled 


namely the 


products, the authorities are 
kindred 


for sale of articles of food by new concerns under names 


upon 


to prevent a fraud proffering 


which duplicate or closely resemble those of old and 
widely known concerns. It has come to pass that every 


successful food commodity is sought to be imitated 


by unscrupulous persons in some way The imposi 


tions practiced are more frequent than most people sup 
pose and the work is being done by using packages 
and business titles similar to those which have an exten- 
sive and honorable reputation. Naturally, the parties 
aggrieved seek to enjoin their imitators. In a case of 
this sort Judge Wallace, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, recently handed down a decision which 
strikes a blow at such practices. 
a decision of the lower court restraining William H. 
Baker, of Syracuse, from using the words “ W. H. Baker” 
or “William H. Baker” on packages of chocolate, with- 
out the qualifying word 
brought by a chocolate manufacturer of the same name 
in Winchester, Va., who some years ago was enjoined 
from simulating the packages and the firm name of Walter 
H. Baker & Co., who have for many years been making 
and selling a chocolate of uniform high quality. Judge 
Wallace declared that a manufacturer had a right to 
complain if a competitor was endeavoring to palm off 


The decision affirms 


“Syracuse.” The suit was 


his products by the use of misleading circulars or other- 
wise and was entitled to be redressed. This decision, in 
its general application, savors of sound common sense. 
It is only just that concerns which have built up big 
businesses by honest effort and at great expense should 
be protected in the fruits of their enterprise by the courts 


LITTLE (1) AND ALEXANDER AGAINST 


Rare Public Spirit. 


N A DAY when junketing trips at tive people ’s expense 
and extortionate bills for public service are so commot 
it is refreshing to have such a report as that rendered 
by Messrs. Nissen, Otis, and their associates ho con 
posed the Ne York State Commission to the Paris | 
position, showing that these public-spirited citize1 not 
only paid their owh expense while abroad, but also the 
cost of installation, and, to « ip it all, returned to the State 
treasury not less than $5,000 of th: 


Outings. 


AND READY PREPARED LUNCHEON 


amount appropriated 


AN INEXPENSIVE 

DuRING the vacation, suppose you cook less and play 
more. 

Grape-Nuts, the food that makes breakfast so easy to 
get all the year ’round, is the ideal food for that purpos« 

Grape-Nuts is thoroughly ceoked at the factory by 
food experts, and is always ready to serve with the addi 
tion of cream. You can save yourself the heat from cook 
ing and the time and exertion necessary to prepare other 
food, by its use 

Its high nutrition gives strength and nourishment 
without the internal heat of meat and other heavy food 
keeping the temperature of the body cool and comfortable ; 
its delicious flavor pleases every palate. 

Picnicker and camper as well as the housewife pre paring 
the regular meals at home, can pass a pleasant and enjoy 
able summer by the use of this ready prepared and easily 
digested food and will miss the usual heavy and sluggis| 
feeling generally felt in hot weather 

Many pleasant ways of changing the form of use found 
in recipe book in each package. 









































THE CONGRESS IN SESSION. 


NATIONAL TOURNAMENT OF WHIST PLAYERS. 


AMERICAN WHIST LEAGUE CONGRESS AT THE ORIENTAL HOTEL, MANHATTAN BEACH —Luckey 


“THE WHIST QUEEN,” MISS KATE WH! <EE 
AND P. J. TORMEY, PRESIDENT | AGUE 
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GOLDEN ROD.—MISS JESSIE ST. 
JOHN NORTON, LOUISVILLE, 
KY.—Condon. 
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JASMINE.—MISS MARIONETTE BROUGH- 


ORCHID.——-MRS. LEE JORDON, 
TON, MADISON, GA.—Mesn) 


MACON, GA.—Milner. 
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OLEANDER.—MRS. JOHN JACOB SEIBELS, 


Ys COLUMBIA, 8. C.—Le Conte. < 
AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE.—MISS NETTIE em ; NARCISSUS.—MISS MARTHA JOHNSTON, 


RUSSELL, ATLANTA, GA. a is MACON, GA.—Milner. 
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GARDENIA. 
MRS. JAMES G. TILLMAN, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Mims. 














AZALEA.—MISS ANNE STOVALL, AUGUSTA, GA. MAGNOLIA.— MRS. FANNIE LAMAR RANKIN, MAGNOLIA YELLOW ROSE OF TEXAS.—MRS. JOHN HAMILTON, 
HALL, GA.—Condon. DALLAS, TEX.—-Church. 


LOVELY SOUTHERN WOMEN AND. THEIR FAVORITE FLOWERS. 
REVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT AND PICTURESQUE CUSTOM, BY WHICH EACH SOCIETY LEADER IS ASSOCIATED WITH A 
BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOM. 
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Are the Police Responsible for Crime ? 





— ———————4 HE INCREASE of crime 


| out of all proportion to 


the increase of popula 








tio! has become 30 
ilarming as to demand 
an immediate investiga 
tion ot ts causes 
(rimes ire comn itted 
with such recklessness 
and with such daring 


that our peopl are filled 


with consternation 
while the police seem 
to be dazed Arrests 


are being made, of the 





innocent and the guilty 
alike, with no ¢ videnet 
to warrant the holding, 
much less the convict- 





ing, of those arrested, 





= 





, and criminals have been 
PROFESSOR GUY MORRISON growing bolder and more 
“%” WALKER. defiant in spirit, until 


r 











7 daylight robberies by 
unmasked men _ have 





been perpetrated in the very hearts of most of our largest 
cities. 

The perpetrators of these crimes have enjoyed such im- 
munity from arrest and punishment that citizens Have 
ceased to rély upon the police for protection, and have taken 


to armin, wmselves. Shop windows are full of sword 
canes, di “howie-knives, derringers, and revolvers, while 
the trade in them has been growing enormously The prac- 


tice of carrying concealed weapons, so provocative of 
bloody encounters, is again upon the increase A pprehen- 
sion has not been confined to the question of personal 
safety alone, for property is unsafe. Business houses have 
increased their corps of watchmen, financial institutions 
keep a larger number of guards on duty, and messengers 
with packages of value are shadowed by detectives wher- 
ever they go. 
a 

All this means a tremendous private expenditure for the 
purpose of securing that protection_which our citizens are 
entitled to expect and to receive at the hands of the police. 
If the police are unable to furnish such protection, then 
we may well question the use of longer maintaining the 
present system at such an expense. 

In spite of the precautions on the part of private citi- 
zens the crimes of lust and depravity are increasing. The 
powers that prey are daily growing more arrogant and 
showing a greater contempt for law. Such outbursts of 
criminality as have been witnessed in most of our large 
cities recently cannot have been fortuitous; they are 
rather the result of the mistaken idea of government that 
has possessed a certain class of our citizens. So wide- 
spread and so persistent are the evidences of this criminal- 
ity as to warrant the belief that the contempt for law 
and its enforcement has reached alarming proportions. 
If the cause to which this degeneration and misconcep- 
tion of law are here ascribed seems at first somewhat novel, 
it is believed that upon consideration it will be found to 
be correct, and that the explanation here offered for the 
increasing indifference shown for the enforcement of law 
is founded in good reason. 

a 

The enforcement of law, especially in our cities, has 
for a long time been left almost entirely to local police. 
It has been 4heir duty to preserve order, to protect the prop- 
erty and pergons of citizens, and to keep the criminal ele- 
ments under control. The police certainly cannot complain 
of the place that we have given them, for we have clothed 
them with uniforms, representing the dignity of the law; 
placed in their hands clubs, representing the might of the 
law; armed them with weapons. for use in extremity, 
representing the severity of the law, and then sent them 
forth to maintain the law. Day after day have we pa- 
raded them up and down our streets as the representa- 
tives of the principle upon which our social fabric is 
founded, ._It is not surprising, then, that to the popular 
mind the policeman has become the embodiment of order, 
the physi¢al manifestation of law. 

It is hard to realize how large a place in the popular 
mind thé‘ policeman occupies as_ the representative of 
government, It is necessary to get out among the plain 
people, down among the “submerged third,’’ and see how 
much their ‘daily lives are regulated by the policeman on 
their beat. A large class of our citizens really govern 
their daily conduct according to the dictation of some 
police officer. Especially is this true of the keepers of 
public resorts, street-walkers, sporting men, and all that 
class who walk along the border line of open crime won- 
dering with each day whether its setting sun will find them 
still free., Taught only in the school of experience, their 
conception.of government is limited to police control, 
and their idea of law to a policeman’s will. It is impossi- 
ble for most of them to distinguish between the principle 
represented .and the representative of the principle, so 
to their untrained comprehension the policeman is no 
longer the arm of the law, but he is_ the law itself. 

- 

To these people, then, the varying moods of the police 
become important factors in their every-day life, and each 
day those moods are quickly noted, and that day’s con- 
duct is gauged accordingly. They watch him on_ his 
round of duty, and many of them are on intimate per- 
sonal terms with him. He is approachable and open to 


A Study by Professor Guy Morrison Walker 


influence: he is their guest, and drinks at the same bar 

th ther They bandy jests, but his equal theirs both 
in profanity and vulgarity Chev have seen him chatting 
with the prostitute out plying her trade They have 
seen him accepting and granting favors, and many of 
them know of instances when he has been conveniently 
deaf or blind and openly derelict in his duty 

hese people know the policeman as a man, inactive, 
heavy, slow of foot, untrained, awkward with his club, 
and an indifferent shot rhey have seen him weaken in 
the presence of danger and acknodwledge a superior skill 


or strength, so they neither fear nor re spect him; conse- 
quently they neither fear nor respect the law that he 
represents It is impossible for those who have felt the 
force of the law, or those who live under the shadow of 
its pe nalties, not to identify the law with those who are 
intrusted with its enforcement, and having seen so many 
escapes these people know that it is an easy matter to es- 
cape the police, and, having escaped them, they think 
they have escaped the law. 
a 

We must not, however, be too severe with the men 
who are engaged in the rather thankless business of acting 
as our police, for while we must insist. that its thankless- 
ness is largely due to their own failure to dignify their 
profession, still it is littkethat we have done for the police 
man himself. Most of us have been satisfied if we have 
been allowed to live in peace and sleep in quiet without 
being bothered with the means used to secure them for 
us, but we are now compelled to face the result of our 
indifference. Having required little of our police we 
have received little; 


istics of the policeman have come to be regarded as marks 


and the fact that some character 


of a type is indicative of the low standard required in 
this service. 

Above the average height and of rather more than 
average weight, the policeman is known by his florid 
cheek, the dash of red upon his nose, his eyes which see 
not and ears which hear not;*the sharp convex taper to 
his waist, the slow and lumbering gait; and while there 
is usually a certain amount of muscular development, 
it is rather the type of the bar-room bruiser than of the 
trained athlete. This typé, recognized by all and noto- 
rious in caricature, is the one from which a large class of 
citizens have been taking their ideas of law, and the con- 
tempt which they feel for the type has extended to the 
law and the social order which it is supposed to represent. 

a 

The genesis of the present demoralization is a degen- 
erate police, crime arrogant, law-defied,ecitizens in arms. 
To reform the criminal classes we mast first reform their 
guardians, It is not surprising that, with such examples 
before them, these classes have come to display such utter 
indifference to law, and to regard crime as almost a 
legitimate though hazardous trade. Surely it is time for 
us to dispense with these inducers to crime! 

The daily papers teem with stories of escapes from 
arrest, assaults by and upon police, brutal clubbings, 
and all too frequently a police shooting. For most of 
this there is no excuse. Of course all our officers can- 
not be sprinters, but they could easily be kept in such a 
physical condition as would render the chances of escape 
by flight decidedly disheartening. <A little running: to 
secure wind enough to maintain a moderate speed for 
even a short time, and a little jumping to clear obstacles, 
would make criminal escapes by running few indeed. 
Policemen should be trained boxers and wrestlers. There 
is absolutely nothing else that gives a man that courage 
and confidence in himself whieh comes with such training; 
while the coolness, the ability to think and act quickly, 
and the accurate physical control which is so gained 
are absolutely indispensable to the police officer. 

Most of the embarrassing situations in which officers 
find themselves are the result of the lack of this very 
training and development. They are easily thrown or 
knocked down by some smaller man who possesses such 
skill. A powerful policeman, weighing over two hundred 
pounds, had arrested a boy of seventeen, who weighed 
but little over half as much. The officer was jerking, the 
boy along and giving him an occasional cuff for good 
measure. When they reached the street-crossing, the 
boy dodged under the policeman’s arm, and, catching 
him on his hip with a well-known trick at wrestling, 
he threw the officer heavily in the street, and was away 
like a flash. The policeman sprang to his feet, threw his 
club after the disappearing boy, and then tried to draw 
his revolver, while the crowd hooted and jeered at his 
discomfiture. 

= 

It is the lack of such skill that makes officers so ready 
to resort to the use of their clubs. They are conscious 
of their weakness. I have witnessed several clubbings 
of men who, officers claimed, were resisting arrest, and 
in every instance the clubbing was the result of the per- 
sonal cowardice of the officer making the arrest. He 
recognized a skill and courage superior to his own. Every 
man resents the stroke of the club, for he instinctively 
feels that the man who uses it is a coward and fears him; 
but he just as quickly recognizes the coolness and cour- 
age of the man who relies on his skill and he has a pro- 
found and wholesome respect for him. Were our officers 
so trained many bloody arrests would be avoided, while 
the moral effect upon the police themselves would be 
incalculable. 

But policemen should also be taught the correct use 
of the club. Most of them handle it with the same grace 
and skill that the Irishman does his .'1!’ and have 


no idea that it has any possibilities beyond such us 
Che officer who understands how to use his club can ward 
off almost any blow, he can prevent an assailant from 
closing in on him, and can defend himself from almost 
anv attacl He can disarm without disabling and his 
skill will enable him to so place his blows upon a resist 
ing prisoner as to quickly bring him to submission with 


out battering and bruising him up, as is the style to-day 
\ course it single stick or broadsword exercise, followed 
by practice in the use of the club itself, would soon work 
wonders and many brutal exhibitions be done away with 

Many instances of police-shooting are cases in which 
the officers have had their clubs taken from them by 
their assailants If policemen possessed even a super 
ficial knowledge of the use of the club, few men would be 
able to take their weapons from them If club-practice 
prevailed, then one of the chief sources of police-shooting 
would be removed But if our police could shoot better 
they would shoot le ss, for if they knew that they could 
shoot straight when occasion required they would feel 
perfectly safe in delaying such action until the moment 
of actual peril If confident of their ability to use their 
revolvers quickly and effectively when necessary, they 
would be less re ady to bring them into play. 

_ 

It is a small art to produce a revolver from pocket or 
holster, but it is certainly one in which every police officer 
should be versed; yet how often have we seen one tugging 
and pulling at his weapon while an escaped prisoner was 
flying down the street. It is really astonishing that al- 
most tio attention has been paid to such matters in this 
country, tor they constitute the very essence of a police 
officer’s training for his profession. No soldier would 
think of going into battle without understanding his 
weapon No sensible man would trust himself in the 
hands of a surgeon who did not understand the use of 
his instruments. Yet we have gathered together these 
men who do not know how to de fend themselves, armed 
them with clubs and revolvers whose use they do not 
understand, and trusted our lives and our property into 
their hands 

Such a system may almost be called an incentive to 
crime; and if we place no higher value upon our lives 
and our property than to trust them in such hands, it is not 
strange that they are not respected. The attempt to hold 
the criminal classes in control by mere brute force must 
always fail, for they only fear and respect a skill and a 
courage which they do not themselves possess. The re- 
cent increase of crime is the fault not of our law, but of 
its representatives, from whom our people have absorbed 
their ideas of law; and the remedy is not in a more 
severe penal system, but in the impartial enforcement of 
the one we now have. Our attention should be directed 
not to the law, but to those who are trusted with its en- 
forcement. 

a 

Not only have our policemen failed to keep the criminal 
and depraved elements in subjection, but there have 
been an extraordinary number of crimes committed by 
policemen themselves... The number of such crimes has 
been out of all proportion to the comparatively small 
class responsible for them. This would indicate excep- 
tional opportunities for the commission of crime, and that 
undoubtedly is the cause. Our police do not have 
enough to do: their time is not sufficiently occupied. 
Their hours off duty are too long, and to while them away 
they drift back to the ever-luring haunts of wickedness 
and mingle as citizens with those among whom they have 
so lately moved as guardians of the peace. This has been 
most strikingly exemplified in the recent race riots in 
New Orleans and New York. In both these cases police 
officers off duty were active participants in the demon- 
strations, and in several instances they were the actual 
leaders and inciters to mob violence. 

Among these classes particularly does familiarity breed 
contempt, and it is to this familiarity between the police 
and those they are supposed to control that we must 
attribute the collapse or failure of our police system 
when tried by the extra stress of strikes or riots. It is 
too much to expect that they will drive or club, if resisted, 
a mob made up of those with whom they have a personal 
acquaintance, It is the absence of this personal element 
and the fact that they recognize in the mob nothing but 
an unlawful gathering that makes our militia so effective 
under similar conditions. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon this point of non-familiarity or personal inti- 
macy with those to be controlled. It is recognized in 
armies and navies as vital in governing the relations 
between officers and men, and it isof much greater impor- 
tance that the police should, as far as possible, be kept 
from social or personal contact with those they are to 
watch and hold in subjection. If the police are not con- 
fined to regular barracks, they ought at Icast to be com- 
pelled to live as far as possible from the scene of their 
duties. The exercise and training just suggested would, 
if required, give our police ample work for their hours of 
idleness and do much to remove from them the oppor- 
tunities and temptations to crime which come so easily 
to those who have nothing else to do. ; 

a 

Let our army of peace be composed of mv) trained 
to the service, men who appreciate the high { 
of their duties; but, above all, let them be 
for as kingly prerogatives suffer when exercised 
worthy hands, so have American laws and Asericat 
principles been degraded by their enforcen at the 
hands of an alien police. 
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The Supreme Event in American History 


HOW INDEPENDENCE WAS DECLARED ON JULY 4th, AND THE GREATEST NATION IN THE WORLD WAS BORN 











|! WOULD be iva repetition to enumerate here the Hampshire Not more obdurate and unvield Y that deter itior that possessed the heart ol the people 

causes which led up to the issuance of that famous and rocky battlement than was the purpose of the Britis! from Boston harbor to the Carolina coast On the very 
immortal document, that ondertul charter of hun monarch to have his will with his American subjects day that the proclamation of King George reached (¢ 
freedom, which set the bells ringing that early July day In the two years following that meeting in Carpenter’s gress a pamphlet appeared in the streets of Philadelphia 
1776, and has kept them ringing ever since in wider Hall many things occurred that served to widen the which seemed to put in words what was in the minds of al 
higher and glad Its author's name 
der strains until was not ther 
to-day their joyful known, but it was 
notes are heard in Thomas Paine, and 
every land ind the pamphlet bore 
clime lo tell the 


old old story ol 
the doings ol King 


George and his ad- 
visers in what ap 
pears in the light 
ot to-day us i 


blind, rash, «and 
fatuous attempt to 
hold the allegiance 
of the American 


colonies, and at 
the same time 
make them pay 
smartly ior the 
honor all this 1s 


familiar to every 


American school 
boy, or, i not, if 
ought to be It is 
vell to remembe r 


that at the time of 
the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill very few 
Americans looked 
forward to any 
such thing as sep- 
aration from Great 
Britain | p to 
1776 the Americans 
had been fighting 
in defense of their 
rights as British 
subjects, and were 
at heart as true 
and loyal as any 
wise monarch could 
wish them to be. 
Washington  him- 
self said, “When 
I first took com- 
mand of the Conti 
nental army, I ab- 
horred the idea of 
independence,” and 
right on the eve 
of the events at 
Concord and Lex- 
ington certain gal- 
lant and noble 
leaders of the col- 
onists were heard 
to declare that any 
one who suggested 
separation from the 
mother country 
was worthy of a 
traitor’s death. 

But deeds were 
done in the name 
of English sover- 
eignty which 
brought about a 
swift and startling 
change of  senti- 
ment. Public feel- 
ing in America 
had, indeed, been 
shaping itself, all 
unconsciously to 
the people, toward 
the issue of sep- 
aration for years 











the “simple — title 
“Common Sense.’ 
In this it was de- 
fiantly declared 
that the time had 
come for a final 
separation” from 
England, that the 
ease must now be 
appealed to the 
arhitrament of the 
sword These bold 
utterances were 
eagerly caught up, 
re-echoed, and ap- 
} proved with hearty 
acclaim and a 
spirit that left no 
doubt of its mean 
ing and _ signifi- 
cance, 

But Congress 
moved slowly to 


the final and irrev- 





ocable step It 
was net until June 
that Richard 
Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, stood up m 
his place in the lit- 
tle assembly room 
in the heart of the 
Quaker City and 
offered this reso- 
lution: “ Resolved, 
That these United 
Ce@lonies_are, and of 
right ought to be, 
free and inde- 
pendent.” Phen 
Massachusetts, the 
home of the sturdy 
Puritans, found a 
fit_ representative in 
John Adams _ to 
second the resolu- 
tion of the Vir- 
ginia cavalier. \ 
committee of five 





was then imme- 
diately appointed, 
consisting ot 
Thomas Jefferson. 
John Adams, Ben- 


jamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R 


Livingston, noble 
men and patriots 
all, with power to 
draw upa declara- 


tion embodying 
the .resolution of- 
fered bv Lee 


This committee 
practically delegat- 
ed its ‘powers to 
one @ its own 
metbers that 
member being 
Thomas Jefferson 
He did the work 
and how well he 

















before, but hope 





did it all the 





and faith and loyal 
sentiment remained 
dominant and 
strong until the foolish and _ precipitate policy of the 
British government at last destroyed: every chance for 
reconciliation and made further union impossible. 

In October, 1774, the first General Congress of the 
colonies met in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, to consider 
what course should be taken in regard to the obnoxious 
tax on tea, the closing of the port of Boston, and other 
acts of cruelty and: oppression. The spirit of that Congress 
was unmistakable. It was perfectly calm, perfectly re- 
spectful, and yet stanchly loyal. It was here declared that 
since “they (the colonies) cannot be properly represented 
in the British Parliament, they are entitled to a free 
and exclusive power of legislation in their several pro- 
vincial Legislatures.’ But in the face of this determined 
utterance this same Congress sent a petition to King 
George, imploring him, as “the loving father of your 
whole people,”’ to redress their wrongs. They did not 
know it then, yet they might as well have petitioned the 
great stone face in the Wh!\ + 1 antains of theirown New 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, As IT IS TO-DAY.—Rau. 


breach and alienaf@ more and more the feeling and svm- 
pathies.of the Americans for the motherland. War actu 
ally began, and Concord, Lexington, and Fort Moultrie 
had already atteSted the skill, the bravery, and the good 
generalship of the colnists, but they were fighting in 
defense.only of #heir rights as British subjects and not for 
independence. Phen came _the last straw, the crowning 
act of insult and oppression that broke the thread of alle- 
giance #t_once and forever. That act was the proclama- 
tion of thé King, which reached Congress in Philadelphia 
in January, 1776. In that paper England was called 
upon for troops to put down “ the rebellion’ in America 
That was the only answer made to the loyalist demand for 
right-and. justice in the. petition of 1774. 
a 

The delegates at Philadelphia saw at once that the 
die had been cast and it was now truly independence 
or an odious tyranny worse than death. It only re- 
mained for inspired lips to give voice to the thought and 


word kn@. The 

spirit of the Lee 

resolution iwas in 
it and a great deal of spirit besides. To Jefferson, 
the Virginian, was chiefly due the shaping<inte words 
of the very breath of freedom, that declaration: of thy 
rights of man which has justly been declared to be 
the “most divine utterance that has fallen trom the lips 
of men since the Sermon on the Mount.’ Lee’s reégolution 
was adopted and the committee appointed oo July 20th. 
lwo days later, and the Declaration of Independence 
was ready for signatures. First on the paper came the 
name of John Hancock in such bold characters that 
“the King of England could read without spectacles.” 
Then the patriots of Philadelphia rang the “ Liberty 
Bell” in the Old State House till that “ messenger of the 
upper air” cracked with the joy of it. Then was ushered 
in a new era in the world’s history, a brighter, nobler 
grander day, which is not yet ended, nor shall be until all 
mankind in all lands under the sun are in the enjoyment 
of equal rights, and liberty full and untrammeled is the 
heritage of members of the race. 
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PRINCESS OF WALES, ENGLAND’S NEXT QUEEN. 
FORMERLY PRINCESS VICTORIA OF TECK, SHE IS OF ROYAL ENGLISH BLOOD AND POPULAR WITH THE M 
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EDWA ALBERT, THE NEXT PRINCE OF WALES. 
JHT-YEAR-OLD S¢ PRINCE GEORGE, AND GRANDSON OF KING EDWARD VII. 
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At THE last moment of the general 


exodus following commencemeé 
finalities, I decided t iit for the 
9:20 express I felt strangely fagged 
out after the vear’s work—or the 
week’s play—and the soothe of a sleep 
ing-berth for the first half of my jour- 
ney flashed upon me as most inviting 
I caught sight of North on a car plat 
torn und tried to acquaint him with 
my sudden decision, but he was talk- 
ing like a megaphone to right and left 
and heard no sound save his own 


dashings I meant to ask him to 
drop in at father’s on his way home 

we lived in adjoining blocks in Wes 
tropolis—and say I'd be along in a few 
hours; but, amid whistle and clang, 
go ul-byes and ve lls, the train swept 





away without my message 

No matter! I would send a dispatch 
just before my start This would an 
ticipate any news North might have 
carried. 

I strolled back through the college 
grounds 
Mesopotamian palace Not a living 


Phev were as voiceless as a 


thing crossed my path. Doors stood 
open in the various buildings, but all 
tools of energy had been dropped as 
abruptly as those of the mysterious 
copper-workers, who if appearances 
are to be trusted, had been called 
away in the long ago to an imperative 
and eternal dinner By the time I 
had traversed several empty halls and 
climbed two stairways that had devel- 
oped since morning a sinister creak, I 
felt exceedingly dismal. Then, too, 
something the fierce sunshine, prob- 
ably—had set my head into a whirl. 
The room I entered—my erstwhile 
“den”—was dismantled save for a 
few permanent furnishings and two 
specimens of graphic art—a bust of 
Plato and a full-grown poster-girl. 
These exponents of extremes in phi- 
losophy I had willed to my successor 
Sheppard, with an injunction to stee 
his general actions midway between 
their divergent social views. 

How stuffy the room had grown! 
Ah, yes. The janitor had evidently 
made a window-closing round, think- 
ing, of course, that everybody had 
gone for the summer. I threw up a 
window, drew a couch close beside it, 
and lay down. There seemed to be 
no reason why I should not yield to 
the lassitude I had been fighting for weeks, since train- 
time was six hours distant. I would take an hour or so 
to sleep off my head-whirl, after which I would send the 
home dispatch, call upon—well, call at Professor San- 
serit’s (that call had been in my mind when I resolved to 
stay over), and dine at Burnett’s on my way to the 
station. 


“IT WAS 


But sleep was slow in coming. My head went round 
as if it were set upon the axis of the earth. I tried to hold 
it by gazing steadily before me. I could see a lizard 
sunning itself on a ledge near by, a troop of boys playing 
ball in the meadowy distance, and a white-sanded road 
stretching northward. At last my eyelids wavered, 
whereupon the lizard turned into an eagle, the boys into 
a forest, the whiteness of the road into snow, through 
which—up and down in endless _iteration—red-coats 
galloped jauntily, to be ever and anon victoriously sur- 
prised by resolute figures in blue and buff—and then 
everything faded into a blank dream. 

A continuous sound aroused me—a chatter of birds 
in the maples near by. Clearly I had slept an uncon- 
scionable time. I started up—to fall back powerless. 
What had happened? I was burning up. It must be 
fever! 

A heavy clang, followed by a sharp click, came up the 
stairways and knocked at my door. I understood. The 
janitor had closed the building for the night. 

For the night! My brain reeled with a sudden thought. 
[ remembered that I had heard the man say that he 
would not “go through” our hall for two weeks at least, 
probably not for a month—that it was well down the list, 
and that he had all summer in which to do refurbishing. 

And no one knew where I was! Would no one know 
until ‘3 

I crushed the question fiercely. I would be better 
by morning-—able to help myself. But I must have 
water. It was to be had—thank Heaven!—a few feet 
away. 

I started up resolutely—and then I seemed to fall 
over a precipice into blackness of darkness. 

Hours after—it seemed that centuries must have 
passed, so far had I fallen—I climbed back to semi- 
consciousness. I saw the morning star mount and return, 
the dawn blush and bloom, the sun come up in crimson 
and gold, but I saw everything through a mist. I heard 
cock-crowing, the barking of a dog, the song of a robin, the 
clatter of wheels, but the sounds all seemed to belong to 


THE POSTER GIRL WHOM I HAD ABANDONED.” 








another world. And coming and going through every- 
thing, a dim but blessed vision, was my mother’s face. 

Suddenly, hurrying along the avenue, about to pass 
under my window, appeared the janitor. The sight 
threw me into a frenzy of gladness. Despite his humble 


office, the man was something of a linguist. I shouted, 
in wild glee: “ Janitor—janitoris-—janitori-—janitorem 


janitor—janitore!” Surely such a call would attract his 
attention. 

He marched on, whistling fiendishly. 

I poured down upon his head fragments of Homer and 
Xenophon, I hurled after him light French idioms and 
heavy German verbs. I explained in forcible English 
that my head was a cyclone, my body a conflagration 
but he held on his way as deaf, apparently, as a museum 
of statues. 

My gibberings had probably not crossed the window- 
ledge. 

The day wore on in a battle of furious fancies. Now a 
mocking figure—it was the poster-girl whom I had aban- 
doned—led me up millions of stairways and locked me in 
a room with walls so thick that through them no one but 
Death could hear a call. And then I climbed over battle- 
ments, dropped down into a moat, swam ashore, mounted 
a waiting steed, and fled away into blackness, But they 
brought me back—the vindictive poster-girl and her 
medieval allies—and left me in a donjon dungeon to die 
of despair. 

— 

Besiegers came. I could hear the storming of the 
barbican, the making of a breach; I recognized Professor 
Sanscrit’s voice in the mélée; and then fell an awful silence. 

I was in the Arctie regions, wrestling with North 
through a night of winter months—wrestling like forty 
thousand brothers against death. No sound—not so 
much as the springing of a blade of grass! Then, suddenly, 
across the white waste came an alarm-—the quick, deep 
baving of dogs; and, in a moment, up through the inky 
pall of the sky, up, up to the zenith, with crackle and gleam, 
shot peaks and pillars of superb fire—and again the black- 
ness of darkness fell upon me. 

In semi-lucid intervals I planned escape. I would 
make a rope of the counterpane, and let myself down 
from the window. But the hands lying beside me were 
too heavy to lift. 

A pigeon alighted on the window-sill, and stood preen- 
ing itself and gazing intimately at me. If only I had 
paper and pencil (I said), and some crumbs ! 





Drawn by Ralph Taylor Shultz, 


? Crumbs! Merciful heavens! If I 
g had crumbs (1 interrupted myself) I 
would not waste them upon a bird 


The boys were playing ball again 


il the meadowy distance I would 
hang a banner—a newspaper—a towel 

on the outward wall as a signal to 
their sharp young eyes But ah, my 


leaden hands! 

I saw the boys go home to their 
mothers—to bountiful dinners And 
then I seemed to go home too My 
mother looked at me with a pride that 
made me blush with guilt and glow 
with virtue My father—keen, prac- 
tical, truthful man that he was 
examined my diploma and handed 
it back without a word I pre- 
ferred this polite silence to the ques- 
tion I knew was in his mind: “ My 
son, do you think you know a tenth 
as much as the signers of this docu- 
ment swear you do?” The children 
were boisterous and delightful. And 
then, as we all sat down to a glorious 
feast, everything vanished as by 
wicked magic, leaving me in tenfold 
torture to hunger and thirst. 

All estimate of time failed me I 
could hear, now and then, the striking 
ota ck ep toned clock, but | seemed to 
need my tongue to count the strokes, 
and it was too parched and thick for 
action 

Moonlight streamed into the room, 
fell upon the shoulders of Plato, made 
a silvery pallium for him and brought 
him to the foot of my couch. He 
looked long and deductively at me, 
ind then spoke, in placid English: 

‘You may think, O young man, 
that I look like a stare-case, but 
know for a certainty that no idle 
curiosity moves me. I am here in the 
interests of the republic. You are 
doubtless aware that my philosophy 
recommends the killing off (as privately 
and painlessly as possible) of all mem- 
bers of the state who are weak or 
sickly. You are not physically promis- 
ing, and it is not meet that you should 
burden society any longer.” 

Here he laid his hand upon a chair 
as if about to wield it over my skull 
—when flame circled before my eyes, 
followed by a rush of darkness. 

I seemed to have been killed. 

And then, through twilight air, I 
went floating down a soothing river, 
between shadowy banks, through a long aisle lighted with 
diamond glints from pillars and arched roof, to drive 
ashore like a boat. 

I had reached heaven, but not happiness. A _ vast 
loneliness oppressed me. I ventured to hint of my dis- 
satisfaction, whereupon I was seized by an invisible force 
and sent with cannon-ball speed down a pneumatic tube 
toa Tophet which proved to be the planet Mercury. I 
went nimbly to work computing the sun’s parallax; but 
the heat burned up my table of logarithms and turned 
me into steam, 

I heard thunderings and saw lightnings. I was on 
earth again, Rain was beating through the open window 
upon my face. Refreshed, I sank into a blank sleep. 

After a time a persistent sound entered my ears—steps 

steps—steps! They seemed to be coming through miles 
and years—but they were coming. Steps—steps—steps! 
I blessed them in half-consciousness. But they were so 
long in coming I could not wait for them, and I lapsed 
away again to find myself the sole passenger on a railway 
train plunging through space utterly black save for the 
glare from a row of blood-red swollen moons, which, a 
few feet apart, and a little above the horizon, hung against 
the northern sky. 

* * * 

I awoke from insane dreams to feel cooling bandages 
about my head, and to see, flitting around me, dim figures. 
A commanding and vaguely familiar form stood at the 
foot of my bed. I studied it in weak trepidation to dis- 
cover, after a time, that it was not Plato, but a man quite 
as philosophic and far more humane—our president. 
And kneeling beside me, clinging to my hand as if to hold 
me back, love and anguish in her eyes, was my blessed 
mother! In my transport, I tried to shout her name. 
I must have framed it—in a whisper, at least—for I heard 
a quick, sobbing cry of thanksgiving, and felt hot tears 
on my hand. 

At this point a figure, which seemed to be preparing 
me something to eat at a table near by, darted forward, 
dropped an exhilarating spoonful of something down my 
throat, and said, firmly: 

“He'll pull through, madam. All he needs now is 
nourishment and nursing. Go and Jie down for an hour’s 
rest. The next room has been made ready for you. Go 
—it’s a positive command!” 

Here a blue-striped nymph laic my head across a fresh 
curve of the Arctic Circle, and somewhere in the delicious 
Continued on paze #. 
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FOURTH-OF-JULY DISASTER-—-THE SMALL BOY, THE BIG CRACKER, THE MATCH, AND THE SAD SEQUENCE.—L. E, Offutt, Memphis, Tenn 





(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM. 
Minnette C. Hair, Rochester, N. Y. STRINGING ELECTRIC BULBS ACROSS MARKET STREBFT. 
Arthur Inkersley, San Francisco. 





ADMIRAL SCHLEY'S ’ THE CITY'S GUEST UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP “INDIANA™ IN DRY-DOCK AT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BOARDING THE FRENCH WAR-SHIP 
IN A PARA! j -CONFEDERATES. HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, ““GAULOIS” DURING ITS RECENT VISIT. 
I Tenn, D. A. Danlop, Allston, Mass BE. C. Asmussen, Washington 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
FOURTH ¥ SUBJECTS AND SCENES OF NATIONAL IMPORT IN THE CONTRIBUTIONS BY EXPERT AMATEURS, 
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N A RECENT article on this page in regard to the best 
books for summer reading, it was remarked that the 
ideal literature for this purpose was that of a light, joy 
ous, and entertaining sort IMM posing no burdensome tax 
upon the sympathies nor the intellectual faculties, and 
leaving only a pleasant flavor behind The three vol- 
umes here considered seem to meet these ideal require- 
ments most completely All three are written in a joy- 
ous vein, are entertaining in a rare degree, and full of 
the spirit of the woods and fields To read them is to 
be brought face to face with Nature in her happiest and 
most attractive moods and to have her charms set forth 
and her mysteries interpreted by those who have studied 
them long and wisely and who write con amore. All 
three books, including that of Mrs. Thompson-Seton, have 
all the charm of the best fiction, While at the same time 
they depict life in its natural forms, colors, and habitudes. 


4 


4 Woman Tenverroor.—In this volume Mrs. Thomp- 
son-Seton, following literally in the footsteps of her dis- 
tinguished husband, the artist—author of “The Lives of 
the Hunted” and other popular books—gives us a view 
of life on the plains, ranches, and mountain regions of 
the far West as they appear through a woman’s eyes 
a woman, too, who has eyes to see, a heart to feel, and 
wit to describe all that.is good ahd beautiful in the world 
around her. Thus we are brought into close and sy:n- 
pathetic relations with the wild creatures of the forest, 
from the graceful antelope to the lordly elk, learn how 
it feels to be lost in the mountains, to ascend a mountain 
peak above the clouds amid stinging frosts and blinding 
snows, and how to ride a bucking horse and get run away 
with. We are also treated to a chapter of useful and 
practical advice for women who go hunting with their 
husbands, with all needful information about camps and 
camping outfits suitable for women, with numerous im- 
portant details which would occur to none but a woman. 
We observe, here, for example, that Mrs. Thompson-Se- 
ton advises her sisters to ride astride, because this method 
conduces to the comfort of the rider and also to that of the 
horse. She quotes the saying of an old mountaineer who 
refuses to allow any horses he prizes to be saddled with 
those “gol-darned women fripperies.’’ Short skirts are 
also advised, aluminum plates made double for hot water, 
eiderdown sleeping-bags for mountain camping, and a 
brown linen case for toilet necessaries. The writer passes 
“over the guns” with the bare mention that she uses 
“a 30.30 Winchester smokeless.” : 

But for the most part, the volume is made up of lively 
descriptions of the adventures and experiences of several 
seasons spent among the deer, the coyotes, the wolves, 
and the bears of the Rockies. In three years of such 
wanderings, “I have lived,” says the writer, “on jerked 
beef and alkali water and bathed in dark-eyed pools, 
nestling among vast pines, where none but the four- 
footed had been before. I have been sung asleep a hun- 
dred times by the coyotes’ evening lullaby, have felt the 
spell of their wild nightly cry, long and mourning, coming 
just as the darkness has fully come, lasting but a few 
seconds, and then heard no more till the night gives place 
to the fresh sheet of dawn. I have pored in the morning 
over the big, round footprints of a mountain lion, where 
he had sneaked, in hours of darkness, past my saddle- 
pillowed head. I have hunted much, and killed a little, 
the wary, the beautiful, the fleet-footed big game. I 
have driven a four-in-hand over corduroy roads and 
ridden horseback over the vast pathless wilds of the con- 
tinent’s backbone. I have learned to know and feel 
some, at least, of the secrets of the wild ones. In 
short, though I am still a woman and may be tender, 
[ am a woman tenderfoot no longer.” 

The volume is beautifully bound, printed on wide- 
margined paper, and profusely and exquisitely illustrated 
with marginal drawings and full-page engravings, after 
the manner which has given such an irresistible charm 
to the books of Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton himself. 


J. P. Mowspray’s Booxs.—If what some writer has 
aptly but somewhat awkwardly termed the “back to 
nature tendencies” of the day were not already fairly 
started on their way before Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s books 
appeared, they would certainly have been developed 
and set in lively motion by these delightful and winsome 
sketches. They combine the best features of nature 
studies with nature stories in such proportions that the 
combination becomes irresistible. Humor of the rarest 
and most exquisite kind, together with true sympathy 
and feeling and a style characterized by grace, simplicity, 
and ease, make the writings of Mr. Mowbray entertain- 
ing to a degree rarely known in modern literature. 

The first of the two volumes, “ A Journey to Nature,” 
has to do with the life of a New York business man who, 
being driven into the country perforce because of ill- 
ness, “comes to his own,” so to speak, and drawing near 
to Nature’s heart for the first time learns for himself 
what a loving and tender mother she is, and how won- 
drously beautiful is the work of her hands. These rev- 
elations have added charm from being woven together 
with a thread of delicate romance, and around the actual 
lives and experiences of real men and women. The 
author touches with wonderful freshness and charm upon 
the old-time delights of country living, from the time the 
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daffodils bloom in the spring to the nutting scenes of 
Indian summer. Here, for instance, is a passage picked 


up at random in the chapter on Haying Time: 

The absolute unstrungness of shelling peas was new to 
mit I should not hesitate now, as an expert, to say to 
any master mind wearied with the problem of existence to 
try—shelling peas. To be relieved from the duty of cir- 
cumventing Smith, and killing Brown, and saving your 
scalp from Jones, and saying smart things to madam, and 
being continually on the lookout that somebody does not 
hit you in the back of the neck unawares, gives a certain 
voluptuous spontaneity to existence Freedom 
to go barefoot if I feel like it, and eat with my knife if the 
impulse took me. Safe from that demoniae cry of ‘Ah, 
there!”’ never startled by a “halloo.” All the social 
bandages gone and with them most of the lies which they 
engender. 

Mr. Mowbray ’s second book, “ The Making of a ¢ ‘ountry 
Home,” has all the indefinable charm of the first, so far as 
the outlook on nature is concerned, the pervading humor 
and the sympathetic touch, while it is more of a story 
than the other, and more closely woven. It has to do 
chiefly with the fortunes and experiences of John Denni- 
son and his wife Lucey, who, having come somewhat 
suddenly to the conviction that “canned life” in a city 
flat is not the happiest mode of existence, move into the 
country not too far away from town and there work out 
the problem of how to get the maximum amount of 
sweetness and light out of life at a minimum of expense 
and worry in a manner as satisfactory to themselves and 
to the baby as it must surely be to any one who reads 
how it was done. Although the story is written with an 
obvious purpose, it is so engaging in its quality, so joyous, 
so witty and full of human interest, that one is impelled 
to read it through without thinking of the purpose, good 
and true as that is. 

Both of these volumes are handsomely printed and 
decorated with the most exquisite taste All three of the 
books herewith described are published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

* e 
An Extraordinary Offer of Choice Reading. 


Tue regular price for the three books above named 
and Lesiiz’s WEEKLY for three months is as follows: 


A Woman Tenderfoot ee eee .$2.00 
The Making of a Country Home............ 1.50 
Th TN RONG ss ee egy rece becau sos 1.50 
Lesiir’s WEEKLY (3 months).... ....... .. 1.00 

ake ce OS DLS s oabom een 86.00 


But we offer all three books and Lestir’s WEEKLY in 
addition for three months for ONLY $4.00, thus making 
it possible to secure these three valuable and popular 
works and the WrEKLyY besides, for, three months, for 
less than the reqular price of the books alone. Any one who 
desires to avail himself of this extraordinary offer ,can 
do so simply by cutting out or copying in writing the 
following coupon and mailing it with the sum mentioned 
($4.00) to the publishers of Lesiir’s Week ty. 





Leslie’s Summer Library 
No. 4 


Publishers Leslie's Weekly, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New Fork. 
Dear Sirs: 

Inclosed find $4, for which please 
send me the three books, **A Woman Ten- 
der fool,” ‘*A Journey) to Nature,” and 
‘*The Making of a Country Home,” and 
also Leslie's Weekly for three months. 

Fours truly, 











. 

Leslie’s Weekly continues its cffer, published 
last week, by which a three months’ subscription to the 
paper with a copy of either “Old Bowen’s Legacy,” by 
Edwin A. Dix, or “ Belshazzar,” by William Stearns Davis, 
may be obtained for $1.50. The retail price of these books 
is $1.50 and the cost of three months’ subscription to 
Lesuie’s is $1.00, a total of $2.50, if they are taken 
separately. 
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M® ELLIOTT FLOWER probably did not write his 

“Policeman Flynn” (The Century Company) from 
purely philanthropic motives, but we shall number him 
among the true-blue philanthropists for all that; for, 
if he who makes two blades of grass to grow where before 
there was one may be justly accounted a benefactor 
of the race, what honors and benedictions should we not 
shower upon the head of him who opens up along the dry 
and dusty way of life a real fountain of laughter whereat 
we may all find refreshment of spirit and forgetfulness 
of care and sorrow. Such a source of joy have we found 
in Mr. Flower’s stories of the haps and mishaps, the won- 
derful adventures and strategical achievements of the 
redoubtable and irrepressible Flynn, who is a philosopher, 
as well as a guardian of the peace, whose cheery and un- 


failing optimism and unerring sense of humor can trans 
form a scrimmage with a billy-goat or a set-to with a 
gang of street rowdies into an occasion for jov rather than 
for tears or profanity \ volume of pure, genuine, and 
undiluted fun is as rare as true poetry, and Mr. Flower’s 
book has come just in time to save us from believing that 
we were to have no more of that kind. 
4 
INCE THE announcement of Robert Bridges’s book of 
poems, “ Bramble Brae” (Scribner), there have been 
many inquiries as to the exact meaning of the title and 
its applicability to a collection of poems. Now “brae” 
is Scotch for hillside, in particular an open grassy slope. 
A “bramble brae” is, therefore, a hill slope overgrown 
with brambles. The bramble braes of Scotland have 
every sort of growth upon them—grasses, brambles, 
heather, vines, wild flowers of many sorts. So it is that 
the title is typical of “ Droch’s” collection, which is ex- 
ceedingly varied in character, comprising poems of depth, 
power, and gravity, as well as the airiest of poetic con- 
ceptions done with the lightest touch. There are verses 
to think over, verses to smile over, and all sorts between. 
a 
FEW NEW and good “bulls” of the most famous of 
all Irish bull-makers, Sir Boyle Roche, appear in a 
recent volume, “Studies in Irish History,’’ published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. Deprecating in a parliamentary 
debate a charge of inequality in the commercial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, Sir Boyle observed 
that “he is an enemy to both kingdoms who wishes to 
diminish the brotherly affection of the two sister coun- 
tries.”” The petition of the citizens of Belfast in favor of 
the Roman Catholics he described as “an airy fabric 
based upon a sandy foundation.”’ In the discussions on 
the Union he observed that, “ whatever clamor might be 
raised by interested men against a legislative union, he 
would venture to prophesy that the country would arrive 
at that state that when the Day of Judgment would come, 
the people of Ireland would call out and implore for a 
Union.”’ His readiness to give up “not only a part, but, 
if necessary, even the whole of our constitution to pre- 
serve the remainder” is worthy of the most advanced dis- 
ciples of a Tory Democracy. To Junius he referred as 
“an anonymous writer named Junius.” In deprecating 
the excesses of the French Revolution he conjured up a 
grewsome picture of the unbridled fury of the mob. 
“Here, perhaps, sir, the murderous ‘marshal law’ men 
(Marseillois) would break in, cut us to mincemeat, and 
throw our bleeding heads on that table to stare us in the 
face.” 
- 
HE BOOK on our great Civil War which thousands 
have been hoping and waiting for these many years 
has at last appeared. It bears the title “ The Memorial War 
Book,’ and is based entirely on the-historical records and 
personal narratives of the men who served in the great con- 
flict, and it therefore has a fidelity to life, a vividness of 
coloring. and a thrilling and picturesque element not found 
in any other narrative of the war. The author is none 
other than Major George F. Williams, whose “ Lights and 
Shadows of Army Life” and “ Bullet and Shell” are gen- 
erally credited with being among the most remarkable 
and fascinating books of army life ever written. Major 
Williams is specially qualified for this work by his long 
and intimate experience in actual warfare, not only during 
the Rebellion, but in the Franeco-Mexican war and other 
conflicts in various parts of the globe. In addition to the 
charm of the narrative itself, ‘‘ The Memorial War Book” 
has the unique merit of giving for the first time a complete 
pictorial representation of the scenes, battles, and inci- 
dents of the Civil War, including portraits of the leaders 
and commanders of both the Federal and Confederate 
armies and navies, all these being presented in a series of 
nearly two thousand magnificent engravings, reproduced 
largely from photographs taken by the United States 
government photographers, M. B. Brady and Alexander 
Gardner, being the only original photographs taken during 
the war of the Rebellion. The work is, in bnef, a series 
of personal reminiscences of stirring adventures and life- 
like descriptions of campaigns and battles, as the soldier 
saw them, rather than a history, with sufficient memo- 
randa of the events attending the progress of the struggle 
to give the reader an understanding of their relative im- 
portance. All technicalities are avoided, and the heroic 
deeds of Federal and Confederate soldiers described as 
the men themselves would describe them. The work is an 
education in itself, so far as the record of the greatest and 
most momentous conflict of the nineteenth century is 
concerned. The volume is issued by the Judge Company, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York, the price of the work, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to either Judge or LEs.ir’s 
WEEKLY, being five dollars. 
e e 


Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 
TAKE HorsFrorp’s AcID PHOSPHATE. 
Ir is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 
Wonderfully quick in its action. 
e e 
Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb.sap. lates for Residence Serv- 
ice in Manhattan from $48 a yeer. N. Y. Telephone Co., 
15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W 125th St. 
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YALE AHEAD AT THE FINISH OF THE ’VARSITY EIGHT RACE. 


YALE VERSUS HARVARD AT NEW LONDON. 


THE “ DOLPHIN,” FROM THE SHROUDS OF WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WATCHED THE CONTEST, IS SEEN ON THE RIGHT. 





Making New York City Beautiful. 


T IS gratifying to note that for the first time in its his- 
tory a systematic, organized, and intelligent effort is to 
be made, with municipal co-operation, to beautify the city 
of New York. That the work is to be done in accordance 
with true artistic principles and along lines commensurate 
with the resources, as well as the needs, of the metropolis, 
is assured from the fact that it will be carried on under the 
direction of the Fine Arts Federation, a body made up of 
leading American artists, architects, and designers. The 
movement thus begun should have the hearty encourage- 
ment of every citizen of the metropolis who has the 
highest good of the community at heart. 

It is Edmund Burke who says somewhere that in order 
“to make us love our country, our country ought to be 
lovely.”” The saying is equally true applied to a munic- 
ipality. Nothing would be more conducive to a larger 
growth of civie pride in New York, or any other city, than 
efforts to render the surroundings of the people not only 
more comfortable and healthful, but more beautiful. 
Genuine love for the city and loyalty to pure and honest 
government are certain to be of slow development, if they 
appear at all, in a tenement quarter wholly given over to 
bare brick walls, hot pavements, squalid alleys, and weary, 
monotonous streets. The influence that a bit of greenery 
and a little space bestrewn with flowers may have upon 
the people of such a quarter has been shown in the changed 
character of the tenement homes fronting on what is now 
known as Mulberry Bend Park, in lower New York, only 
a few years ago the centre of one of the dirtiest and most 
forlorn neighborhoods in the city. Since the trees, the 
birds, and the flowers came into the square at the Bend, 
nearly every tenement facing that way has been painted 


anew, repaired and otherwise made more cheery and at- , 


tractive, and more significant still, pretty little flower 
gardens have appeared in many of the windows over- 
looking the square, as if in emulation of the new beauty 
and brightness which appear outside. 

For those who would consider this matter, as all others, 
from the viewpoint of material advantage only, it may 
be urged with truth that the adornment of a city with 
parks, statues, art galleries, noble specimens of architec- 
ture and other things which appeal to the wsthetic sense, 
in the end may add largely to a city’s wealth and material 
prosperity. How this may be was shown by a writer 
in The World’s Work some months ago, who declared 
that the beauty which Paris had taken to itself by such 
adornments as those we have mentioned was worth to the 
Parisians about $200,000,000 a year. Paris caters for the 
world, it was said, and its main stock in trade is its beauty, 
which it keeps on increasing, and the treasures of its works 


of art. Poor impoverished Italy, where would she be to- 
day if it the beauty of her cities, much of it 
crest hundred years ago, on which now 
she | re dend of $90,000,000 annually? 





A Dull Day in New York. 





"VE just got back from visitin’ my youngest darter 
Nell 


She’s married, an’ been livin’ in New York fer quite a 


spell. 
Her husband has an office in a sixteen-story block, 
Which seems a poor location fer a feller handlin’ 
stock ! 


He took me round with him a bit, an’ seemin’ly there 
was 

A million people on the streets, which puzzled me 
because 

I thought I'd find things quiet-like an’ peaceful in a 
way 


For there ain’t a thing a-doin’ in the city, so they say. 


HE trolley-cars whizzed by me till I almos’ lost my 
head, 

The noise of bells an’ whistles peared enough t’ raise 
the dead, 

A dozen times at crossin’s I was elbowed in the crush, 

Fer ev’ryone a-walkin’ seemed as though was in a 
rush. 

A big blue-coated feller didn’t do a thing, I swan! 

But stand an’ wave his club an’ keep the crowd a- 
movin’ on. 

I dodged around five minutes ’tween a trolley an’ a 
dray, 

Yet there ain't a thing a-doin’ in the city, so they say. 

I SOMEHOW got the idee things would quiet down 
at dark, 

But folks rushed helter-skelter to a concert in the park ; 

While off t’ quiet suburbs busy men began t’ scoot, 

An’ a dozen dramas opened with an operay to boot. 

The river wharfs were crowded an’ the ferrys loaded 
down, 

The streets were jammed with people comin’, goin’ 
out o’ town, 

A bigger crowd swept by me than in Jonesville circus- 
day, 

Yet there ain’t a thing a-doin’ in the city, so they say! 


Roy FARRELL GREENE. 











Within the past few years an extensive movement has 
been on foot in Belgium, having for its aim the decoration 
of Belgian cities according to the highest forms of mod- 
ern art, and the results already achieved have attracted 
the attention of the world. The work is carried on under 
the direction of a national society, having as its declared 
objects the clothing in an artistic form of all that progress 
has made useful in public life and the restoration to art 
of its one-time social mission “by applying it to the mod- 
ern idea in all the departments controlled by the public 
authorities.’’ In this line the society proposes that street 
fountains, electric-light poles, street signs, flag-staffs and 
newspaper stands shall be constructed after artistic models, 
with the view of adding to the beauty of the streets and 
not to their ugliness. To stimulate private enterprise 
in the same direction, prizes are offered for the most 
artistic house-fronts, garden-walls and other features of 
private property. 

From Belgium the movement is spreading over Eu- 
rope, and societies similar to the parent organization in 
Brussels have been formed in Paris and Italian 
cities to foster and develop municipal art. How our own 
city of Washington has been improved and embellished 
in recent years under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed by Congress, has been described in recent papers 
in The Century. By their efforts our Federal capital 
has already become one of the loveliest and most at- 
tractive cities in the world. 

But the natural surroundings of Brussels, Paris, and 
Washington are not so beautiful as those of New York, 
and it only needs a modicum of expense and effort, put 
forth intelligently and systematically, to draw this beauty 
into every department of the city’s life. Fortunately 
the metropolis now has a body of municipal officers who 
will be thoroughly appreciative and quickly responsive 
to efforts of this kind. 


several 


Fast Time on the Pacific Run. 


HE REMARKABLE record of forty-six miles in forty 
minutes recently made by the fast mail between 
Fremont and Omaha the Union Pacific road is a 
striking testimony, in its way, of the progressive and far- 
sighted policy which has characterized the management 
of the Union Pac*4e system in recent years. At an ex- 
penditure of something like $20,000,000 the company 
has straightened out many curves and largely reduced 
the distance and the grades. When first built, these 
Pacific roads could stand only very easy runs. By a wise 
and economical expenditure they are now able to make 
as good time as the fastest of the old lines in the 
East. 
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In need of atonic ? Take Abbott’s, the Original An- 
gostura, the king of tonics. At grocers’ and druggists’. 
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Golt Association 
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Essex County 
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ot (range ce 
Teating Miss 
Hecker, tl 
cham pi 1 Is i 
player otf whom 
MRS. E. A. MANICE, great things are 
Who defeated M H amt xpected Mrs 
Mat 1C¢ Is i 
member of the Baltusrol Golf Club. of Short Hills, N. J., 


though in the summer season she is usually identified with 
the play at Lenox and Pittsfield 4 In the national golf 
championship last vear she was defeated by Miss Hecker in 
the semi-final round —a situation that was exactly reversed 
in the Metropolitan tournament a week ago As Miss 
Hecker is the present nator al champion the victory has 
encouraged Mrs. Manice’s friends to believe that it is 
merely a stepping-stone to higher honors. In the final 
round Mrs. Manice defeated Miss Helen Hernandez, a 
member of the Essex County Club. Mrs. Manice’s hus 
band takes great interest in her golf contests In the 
game in which she defeated Miss Hecker Mr 

Manice caddied for his wife, coaching and en 
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1e World of Sports 


Not one of the Eastern flyers finished in the money \ 
thoroughbred is a pretty high-strung thing and he must 
become accustomed to his surroundings like a human 
Heme Climathe changes Vater wid i thousand ther 
things have their effect upon hin lraveling professional 
ill players illustrate this point better, possibly, than 

t g else ill d Start a team on a long trip away 
from home, say an Eastern team on a three weeks’ trip 
throug! the West or cf rsa ind ther watel the result 
of the games during the first and second half of that 
trip \ team vill ilwavs play thy better baseball in 
the second half het why should the great horsemen 
of the country demand of their animals more than trained 
human athletes are expected t accomplish? The track 
at Chicago mav have had something todo with the down- 
fall of the Eastern cracks, but the worries of quick trans- 
portation and climatic changes had more to do with it. 
The Western horsemen have been cleverer in the past 


When thev send their thoroughbreds East it is generally 
after the season is well advanced and then they generally 
go to Saratoga rhe animals become acclimated in this 
way at the Springs, and when they are seen later on the 
metropolitan tracks about New York they are in condition 
to do themselves and their sires credit rhe result of 
the American Derby does vot necessarily indicate that 
the Western thoroughbreds are faster than those in the 
East Che contrary is probably true, for purses in the 
East are practically double what they are in the West. 
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YALe’s WortHy BaseBaLL Recorp.—The splendid 











so essential ip a 


winning base- 
ball team It is 
the same with 
prote ss ionals 
the New York 
team for in 
tance ream 


work in that 
club has been an 


unknown quan- 











tity since 
* Johnny ’ Ward 
gave up the 





reins of manage- 


ment several CHARLES A. CARVER, 


Yale athlete wt roke world’s strength record, 


years ago e : 
i rh yuna 2.90.4 bles 


policy of — the 

club ever since has been to applaud individual effort. 
The result is obvious Professional players get a salary 
for their work, and as soon as they see that individual 
efforts are counted and the collective success of the team 
forgotten, then they try to play individual baseball, and 
no team ever did or ever will win a pennant when these 
conditions exist, So Yale owes her success in baseball 
entirely to team work and Princeton her unex pected 
failure to lack of it. ‘ 

Century Ripinc Craze.—The bicycle century riding 
craze has broken out afresh this year and distance “ plug- 
ging’ promises to be more popular, at least, than most 

people ex pected, In @& recent rain storm on 


Long Island and the storm lasted all day 








couraging her 
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Unsatisractory RowinG Siruation.— Now 
that the great rowing contests of the season 
have been decided the situation is as compli- 
cated as it usually is at this time of the vear 
So long as Yale and Harvard have their little 
sculling matinée all by themselves at New 
London the present conditions will exist. Why 
should not the victors at New London and 








Poughkeepsie come together and settle the 
question of supremacy on the water? I have 
talked with some of the leading college rowing 
authorities regarding the subject, and while all 
admit that there is no real reason why the 
respective winners should not meet, none of 
them shows a disposition to make any sugges- 
tion which might in the end bring the victori- 
ous teams together. Until this is done, no mat- 
ter which crew wins at New London the great 
body of American sportsmen will give the 
preference to the hardy crew of Cornell, which 
is alwavs ready to meet all comers. While 
Cornell has not played as important a part in 
other sports as she has in aquatic contests, 
there is a general impression that the Ithaeans 
promise to be more prominent in all branches 
of sport than heretofore. The Cornell lads have 
been playing good football for several years 








and promise to improve in this robust game. 
Nobody who knows anything about the methods 
of the Cornell coach, Courtney, will trv for an 
instant to take from the veteran rowing ad- 
viser anv of the laurels he has won so honest- 
ly. But all of Courtney’s cleverness and fore- 
sight could not turn out a winning crew without the 
muscle and bone and the enthusiasm over rowing which 
is always found in.a Cornell crew. 
, a 

Tue Great Cuicaco Dersy.—After the failure of the 
plans of W. C. Whitney in England, where he has spent so 
much money trying to win English racing classies with 
American-bred animals, a clever man would have been 
surprised to see such astute horsemen as A. Featherstone, 
Clarence H. Mackay, John E. Madden, and others take 
the course they did recently in their effort to capture 
the Chicago racing event, the American Derby. Heno, 
Pentecost, and Arsenal were hustled West and were 
made favorites for the Derby. Thousands of dollars 
were wagered with the bookmakers on their chances. 
Yet the result 
was such as 
might have 
been expected. 








THE “ ELECTRA,” PROMINENT AMONG THIS YEAR'S RACING YACHTS. 





over two hundred bicyclists finished the century 
Two of them were women I saw Captain Stau- 
back, who was in charge of the run, on the fol- 
lowing day, and he said that at least forty chains 
were broken on the run and that at least two 
dozen tires were punctured. He admitted that 
every one who finished suffered tor it, account- 
ed for by the fact that they started out with 
the idea of winning a century medal and that 
they would not stop so long as they had the 
Some of the 
participants traveled several hundred miles on 
railroad trains to take part in the century. 
Most of these medals, so eagerly sought after, 
cost anything from twenty to thirty cents each. 
One man after finishing the century crossed 
over to New York and then took the ferry to 
Jersey City, where he expected to take a train 
for his home. He was a pitiful sight, drenched 
to the skin, with face covered and hair matted 
with mud, sand, and little pieces of macadam. 








strength and power to go on 


He put his wheel in the baggage car and went 
back into one of the coaches ready to sink down 
from exhaustion into one of the seats. Just 
as his tired muscles were about to relax the 
conductor approached him and, laying his hand 
on his shoulders, said: “ Here, you will have 
to go into the baggage car and stand up. I 
can’t afford to have the company’s property 
ruined.” 

















THEODORE HAVEMEYER, JR.— W.J1 Tubbs, Bristol, R I 


victory of the baseball team of Old Eli was the surprise 
of the season. Early in the year there was practically 
no enthusiasm at all at New Haven and when the squad 
started South for preliminary practice such a far-seeing 
man as “Mike” Murphy, the famous trainer, shook his 
head when asked about the chances of the team. Murphy 
looked at Captain Guernsey, the only veteran on the 
nine, and said: “If we had a few more like him we might 
have a chance.’’ Even the coaches at Yale had no hope 
for the team, and when the first game was played with 
Princeton and won by Yale, there was not a Yale dollar 
in sight to back the Blue. Princeton’s victory at Prince- 
ton was anticipated, but when the teams went to New 
York to fight out the deciding battle on neutral grounds, 
the Yale men still failed to see a chance for their team, 
with the result that Princeton money went begging at as 
large odds as 3 to 1 There is no doubt that the Princeton 
team was superior individually to Yale’s youngsters. 
It is also a fact that the Tigers failed to do team work, 
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YAcHTING News.— While there will be no in- 
ternational yachting features this year, outside 
of the contests for the Seawanhaka Challenge 
Cup with the “Canucks,” a big season is 
anticipated by the yachting clubs in the East. Already 
there is great activity in yachting circles. The mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Club look forward to the 
most interesting season in years outside of the cup 
years. The club members will put several new boats in 
commission and a big attendance is expected at the annual 
cruise in August. The daily run from port to port is 
sure to be interesting. The race for the Astor Cup of 
Newport will bring out the fastest boats in this country, 
this contest being one of the features of the season. The 
yachts will go around the Cape to Marblehead this year for 
the first time in about ten years to race for the prizes 
offered by the Eastern Yacht Club. The race for the Sea- 
wanhaka Challenge Cup with the Canadians will take place 
in August at Lake St. Louis, near Montreal. The “ Ca- 
nucks” have 
held the cup 
for four vears. 


G. E. 8. 



























































THE PIVOT TRICK. 


SWINGING INCREASING CIRCLE ON FOREARM. 
F. W. CHAMBERLAIN, CHAMPION ROPE-THROWER OF AMERICA, AND HIS DIFFICULT FEATS.—wrignt. 





























SPINNING A CIRCLE BEHIND HIS BACK. 


JUMPING THROUGH VERTICAL CIRCLE. 
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KING EDWARD AT THE AGE OF 
THREE.—PAINTING BY 


KING EDWARD AND HIS 
BROTHER ALFRED. 


DT) 


THE ROYAL CHILD AT SEVEN. HIS BOYHOOD—IN HIGHLAND COSTUME. 


WHEN A YOUTH, WEARING THE ; _ THE KING WHEN A STUDENT 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 4 ES. : AT OXFORD. 











THE KING AT TWENTY-ONE, : . KING EDWARD AT THE TIME 


: n “ IF s , s 
WITH HIS BRIDE, QUEEN aad hemline th Hg 
ALEXANDRA. amen a 


KING EDWARD, A YOUNG MAN-—TAKEN 


AT TWENTY-TWO EDWARD VII., THE KING, AND HIS GRANDSON, PRINCE EDWARD, THE HEIR-APPARENT. THE KING IN YOUNG MANHOOD. 


KING EDWARD’S LIFE IN PICTURES. 
BRITAIN’S POPULAR PRINCE AND KING FROM BABYHOOD TO A GRANDFATHER’S ESTATE. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS, 


27 & 29 Pine St.,. New York 











Harrison @ WyckKoff 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York 





John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. Dexter Blagden 
Stacy C. Richmond MEMBER N K 
EXCHANGE 


Rhoades «Richmond 


NEW YORK CITY 





20 BROAD STREET 





Dealers in CORPORATION 
and RAILROAD 


BONDS 





Stocks and Bonds Purchased on Commission for 
Cash : Safe Investments Submitted apon Request 











The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 


CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,200,000 


Acts as Registrar, Transfer or Financial Agent 





for Corporations and as Trustee under 





Corporation Mortgages. 





FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





“This Beats New Jersey”’ 


CHARTERS PROCURED toro sos "s.2". 


few dollars. Write for corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Pxuitip LAWRENCE, late Ass’t-Secre- 
tary of State, Huron, Beadle Co., South Dakota. 


NOT THE ORDINARY 
MINING PROPOSITION 


but one in which every risk has forever been 
elnainated and will return your money 
im eighteen months, as well as pay a 
permanent income. Over 


$160,000,000.00 
IN GOLD 


have been taken out of the district, which is 
one of the most SUCCESSFUL and BEST 
KNOWN MINING DISTRICTS in the world. 
THE MAMMOTH AND GREAT 
EASTERN MILLING & MINING 
CO.’S property consists of 130 ACRES, and on 
every claim tunnels have already been driven 
to considerable extent, and in each case assays 
have proved the wonderfully high 
value of the gold ore. A_ very small 
amount of stock is offered for subscription at 
40 CENTS per share. Price will ad- 
vance 15th June to 50c. per share. 
Send for prospectus containing the President’s 
Special Report qn the property and full par- 
ticulars. 


WINTERFIELD & CO., 
69 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








Death takes a hand in every partnership. 

How much of the success of your firm 
depends upon your life or that of your part- 
ners? 

Whatever it is you should provide an 
equivalent for it by securing insurance in the 
PENN Mutvat Lire, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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‘Hints to Money -makers 





NOTICI This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les.ie’s 
WEEKLY No charge is made for answering ques 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wall Street interests Subscribers to 


Lesiie’s Wrekty at the home office, at regular 


subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 

placed on a preferred list, which entitles them, in 

emergencies, t ImMSWUETS v mat or te egraph Address 

* Jasper Le IE WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 

SOME ONE asks me, Is it possible for 
prices ot railroad shares ever to go 


bac k to the low level when Wabash | non 


Pacific, Northern Pacific Texas Pacific, 
Atchison, Erie, and Reading, not to men- 
tion many others, were, as far as the com- 
mon shares were concerned, hardly worth 
quoting? It was not so very long ago that 
this abnormally low plane of prices was 
established, and, since the tremendous rise 
in the market, we have become used to 


hearing people say that the country is too 


prosperous ever to permit another such 
recession, do not agree with this state- 
ment, I see abundant signs of trouble on 
the political horizon, The reaction against 
the trusts, coupled with what appears to 
be a rising sentiment in favor of a lower 
tariff, is stimulating the same unrestful 
spirit which, in the past, has led to the 


granger, the greenback, the populist, and 


the anti-monopoly movements I venture 
that the 


campaign of 


leading issues in 


1904 


the prediction 


the presidential will be 


the trusts and the tariff. They will be 
associated as a single issue, and — 


will be charged with responsibility for the 
trusts. Instead of the full dinner pail as 


shall have the 
Democratic 


the Republican cry, we 
empty dinner pail as the cam- 
paign cry. 

The hostile spirit to the railroads and all 
other great corporations, now being shown 
by the legislatures in many Southern and 
Western States, the declaration of the plat- 
forms of both parties, 
Democratic party, against the trusts and the 
tariff, all show the tendency of the times. 
If the alignment is clear and strong, as it 


especially of the 


may possibly be when the national con 
ventions of the two great parties are held, 
and if, we find a decisive, un- 
equivocal declaration against trusts and 
“tariff protected combinations,” as they 
are erroneously called, and, on the other 
side, a half-hearted, indecisive, and equivo- 
cal declaration against the trusts, and 
firm and decisive adherence to a high pro- 
tective tariff, we shall have such a fierce 
have not had 
since the days of Samuel J. Tilden. 

It is not my purpose to discuss politics, 


on one side, 


|excepting so far as political conditions 


| may 





| operation. 


| 


financial situation. The 
success of McKinley, at the last election, 
meant everything to Wall Street. The 
overthrow of the Republican party would 
not be a minor event. An attack all along 
the line against the trusts and the railroads, 
an upsetting of our financial policy, a 
general readjustment of the tariff on the 
basis of a reduction of the tax, would all 
seriously unsettle business conditions and 
invite a long period of depression not unlike 
that of 1893. It is for this reason that I 
have advised those who have satisfactory 
profits in the stock market to sell and put 
away the cash in some safe depository and 
await new opportunities to buy the securi- 
ties back on a lower level. The man who 
has the sagacity and foresight to sell at 
the proper time is a greater man, in my 
judgment, than the man who knows the 
proper time to buy. But he who has the 
gift to know when to buy and when to sell 
eo to be numbered with the few 
eal “ Napoleons of finance.” 

“C..” Meadville, Penn.: The Texas oil fields 
are not doing as well, and neither of the companies 
to which you refer commends itself to me 

‘Flatbush,’ N Y The Olympic Mining 
Company is ‘capitalized at $50,000,000, and has a 
number of claims in Alaska, where some develop- 
ment work has been done. Its enormous capital 
does not commend the stock to me. 

“*H.,”’ Portland, Me (1) Of the list you give 
at this time, I think Reading, from the speculative 
standpoint, will give you the best results. (2) The 
revelation in the Steel Trust suit, that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. purchased $80,000,000 of preferred Steel at 
94, in anticipation of the bond issue, indicates that 
the insiders will do their best to hold up and in- 
crease the prices of the steel shares. I would not 
advise you to sacrifice your holdings 

“‘Subserlber,’’ Logansport, Ind.: The _presi- 
dent of, the Bartles Company says the North Star 
Mine ‘‘is the name given to the tunnel”’ on one of 
its properties, and adds that by fall the company 
expects to have a 100-ton concentration mill i 
The literature he sends me, 5a 
describes the North Star as a mine, but the de- 
Ss indicates that it is a prospect rather than 
a developed property. It looks highly specula- 
tive 

‘A.,” Harrisburg: Your inquiries are per- 
fectly natural, but they might be applied to some 
other corporations which have successfully floated 
Many believe that the next great industrial re- 
vival in this country must occur in our shipyards, 


affect the 





| 








and that ultimately thie will be encouraged by the 
passage of a ship subsidy bill In that event the 
stock of the Fore River Ship and F:ngine Com- 
pany ought to have increased value 

Carolina,’’ Columbia, 8. ¢ I do not advise 
the sacrifice of New York, Ontario and Western 
shares rhe settlement of the coal strike would 
no doubt strengthen the anthracite stocks The 
coal roads are in a strong combination and, unless 
there is a general smash in the market, coalers will 
be held up as vigorously as anything on the list. 
As to the outcome of the strike, that must be a 


matter of opinion Usually such strikes end, 
after a little bloodshed, in the defeat of the strikers 

“H Holyoke, Mass (1) Keep your money 
in a savings bank and, when a substantial break 
comes, buy any first-class dividend-payer Penn 
sylvania is always good (2) The Joseph Ladue 
Mining Company simply wants good management 
to make the property worth something The 


representatives of the stockholders, now acting 


on the board of directors, are trying very hard 
to bring this about Whether they will succeed 
or not remains to be seen (3) Purely a specu 


lation. (4) Have nothing to do with any of 
the ten-dollar schemes, unless you want to gamble 
with every chance against you (5) If you in- 
sist on an immediate investment, you will be safe 
in purchasing the Kansas City Southern 3 per 
cent. bonds, now selling around 70 

*S..” Chicago, O.: Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year 1) 
The concern you mention has been in more or less 
trouble. The newspapers have had a number of 
references to the matter (2) I do not regard 
United States Steel common as an investment 
It will probably share — fate some day of Ameri- 
can Ice common, which, for years, paid 4 per cent 
per annum, the same as Steci common, and which 
was advanced to nearly $50 a share on these pay- 
ments. United States Steel may be handled 
by more honest and competent men, but they are 
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| Our Book, 
or Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,’’ 


| as well as fluctuation 


in business not for their health, but for their pock- | 


ets, all the same (3) At present writing, 
be well to keep out of the market 
you can buy Wabash Debenture Bs, 
and Reading, for a turn. (4) 
yet made 

“*S.,” Buffalo, N. ¥ I thoroughly agree with 
you that the managers of the American Ice Com- 
pany deserve the reprobation of honest men for 
making misleading statements to the 
well as to their friends Not two oune ago, one 
of the most prominent organizers of the concern 
assured me that the July dividend on the pre- 
ferred would be paid. The directors now have 
virtually passed it The only commendable thing 
about their explanation is the statement that they 
deem it wise to accumulate a surplus, so that bills 
may be discounted and the company put in easy 
financial condition before the resumption of 
dividends. With a hot summer, I have no doubt 
the dividends on the preferred would be more 
than earned As they are cumulative, they will 
have to be paid if earned, unless more underhanded 
work is attempted. It would seem about time 
for the stockholders to get together and demand 
their rights from this arrogant and impudent con- 
cern, 


On reactions, 
Texas Pac ifie, 
Announcement not 


Continued on page 46. 





HERE is as wide a difference between my prop- 
osition of the Yuma Consolidated Mine and 
Milling Co. and the average proposition of an ad- 


vertised mine as between daylight and darkness. 
The Yuma pays 12 per cent. 


now—in all human 
probability will never pay less—and I believe will 
pay twice 12 per cent. m twelve months. I would 
ike to tell you the whole story by mail. CHARLES 
C. WoopwortTH, 69 Wall Street, New York. 





DEPARTMEN NT OF mY AXES “AND ASSESS- 
ME 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


rH 
DEPAR IMENT OF ina AND ASSESS- | 


MENTS, ' 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 BROADWAY, | 
JULY 7rn, 1¢ 
PUBLIC NOTICE 


ar 


Y 7ru, 1902 
IS HERE BY GIVEN by the 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the 
City of New York that the Assessment Rolls of Real 
and Personal Estate in said City for the year 1902 
have been finally completed and have been deliv- 
ered to, and filed with, the Board of Aldermen of 
said City, and that such Assessment Rolls will re- 
main open to public inspection in the office of said 
Board of Aldermen for a period of fifteen (15) days 
from date of this notice. 
JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


it would | 


public as | 





reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


fia BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Phila. Office: Drexel Bid¢g. 
Established 1865. 


ALFRED M. Lamar 


BANK 
Member N. x Te neta Stock Exchange. 
Main Offices: The Exchange Bidg., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York / 39 East 42d Street. 
Branches | 12 East 23d Street. 
Brooklyn Office: Temple Bar. 
A New Publication, 
A Complete Guide to Investors, 


WALL STREET AND ITS POSSIBILITIES, 


Mailed upon request. Also Market Letter. 





Dividends 1% per Month 


on Par are now being paid by the 


OHIO & CALIFORNIA REFINING OIL CO. 


from the sales of Oil from its producing wells. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to be 
developed. The safest, surest, and best oil prop- 
osition ever.offered the public. PRODUCING 
WELLS GUARANTEE INVESTMENT. 


Company in the hands of bankers and men of 
integrity and experience in the oil business. To 
raise funds for further development of the 
a limited number of 


roperty 
shares are being offered at 
$1.00 PER SHARE. 
This Company now owns 32 Producing Oil Wells 
and | Gas Well. Has 52,145 acres Oil and Gas 
Land, mostly in West Virginia, adjacent to the 
40,000 acres recently purchased by Standard Oil 
Co. In January last we predicted that this stock 
would be selling for $1.00 per share in June. This 
prediction has been fully verified. We now predict 
$3.00 per share this time next year. 
Send remittances, or for further information 
write, to the Company. 
27 William Street, - York, or Etting & 
Peterson, 500 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
or Robert Meredith & Co., Montreal. Hutchinson, 
Goldsmith & Co., 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bank and Commercial Agency References. 








IMMENSE AMALGAMATION 


TWENTY COPPER, GOLD AND SILVER 
MINES CONSOLIDATED UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE 


Globe-Boston Copper Mining 
Company 





This Company, composed of the leading business men 
of New York, Chicago, and Leavenworth, Kansas, after 
years of hard work, was enabled to complete the con- 
solidation which gives it the ownership and control of 
this vast property, located in the very heart o,. the Globe- 
Arizona mineral belt. Every one of these twenty mines 
contains from one to three fissure veins from which large 
quantities of rich ore have been shipped. The Company 
has spent a great deal of money on the property and has 
brought it to a state where large profits are merely a 
matter of a reasonable length of time. The ore bodies 
are rapidly being opened up at a great depth and the 
Company is preparing to erect smelters for the treat- 
ment of its ores. 


Absolutely the best opportunity ever offered the oye 


| is now presented in the Stock of this Company, 
| shares of which are offered for public subscription at 40c. 


per share. The right is reserved of allotment should this 
amount be over- subscribed. 
For further information address 


W. F. KENNEDY, Sec., 253 Broadway, New York 





The Clock That Keeps Wound 


HERE are ten clock factories in the United States. 
ever-stopping, spring-driven, key- wonnd, 
These clocks are one hundred years behind time. It 


time-worn, unreliable, 
and millions of profit in making them. 


Each, year they make 10,000,000 of the old, 
fast or slow running clocks, 


costs little to make these high-priced clocks, and as the makers had a monopoly they cared little for 


public satisfaction. 
But things are different now. 
clock that is right, goes right, and stays right 


This clock wonder is appropriately called the 


The Clock Without the Key 

and the price is right 

was a complete mechanical success, and at once gained public approva 
he 


the clock that needs no winding—the 
we gradually perfected until it 


“KEYLESS CLOCK” 
The United States Clock are of New York 


and is made only by 


It is protected by the strongest kind of patents in the United States 
the best of time 


whole year without attention, and it keeps time 
clock a safe clock—an economical clock. 

The“ KEYLESS CL 
one, everyone; for everywhere and anywhere. 


OCK ” is made for public buildings, business purposes, home use. 


and Europe. It goes for one 
It’s a beautiful clock—a novel 


For any- 


The four manufac turing departments are on Centre Street and Broome Street, New York. The 


onl of offices and exposition rooms are at 405 and 407 Broome Street. 


KEYLESS CLOCK’ 
STATES CLOCK COMPANY, 


Come see the ¢ 


‘Lox 
*is not sold at clock stores, but only at the offices of THE UNITED 
which are being established e verywhere. 


Good, reliable men, with limited capital, can secure territorial rights to represent this greatest of 


money makers. If 
der clock or send for prospectus and catalogue. 





you know a good man, tell him you know of a good thing; come and see the won- 





“Keyless Clock” SH ARES are now $7.50 each 


Par value $10.00, full paid and non-assessable 





The stock of the ‘KEYLESS CLOCK ” Company sells as rapidly as the clock. 





If you want an 


investment that is absolutely safe, unusually profitable, ome to increase in value, send your subscription. 


Bell Telephone stock went from nothing to $4,000, 


bigger investment in the very near future. 
More orders at 50 
REMEMBER: 


UNITED STATES CLOCK stock will be a 


r cent. profit are now on hand than the four departments can turn out, 
8 is not a scheme or project, 


but an established, profitably running company, 


with factories in full operation, ‘goods in great and growing demand, no de bts, _ ner tgnges, or other 
obligations, and with a big deposit and surplus in two National banks in New Y« 


Don’t put off until to-morrow what you should do to-day 


WRITE, OR C AL . Address 


A. E. Siegel, Secretary, The United States Electric Clock Company 
407 Broome Street, New York 
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Festive Boards 


rhe festive f 
life in summer 
mellow 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


for cool refreshment and 
hospitality and cheer. 


inctions In country 


need pure, old, 


eTs. 


, Md. 


old at all first-class cafe id by jobt 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, B altimore 
































A Gentleman’s Drink 





A Delightful Beverage 
A Safe Stimulant 
A Good Medicine 





If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 


distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 


Keyless Clocks to the Front Again. 
LARGER REVENUES FOR THE U.S. ELecrric 
CLock CoMPANY 


Tue danger in almost every walk of life caused 
by the inaccuracy of the key-wound, spring-driven 
clock, was the cause that the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, about twenty years ago, intro- 
duced and popularized an electric-controlled clock 

These clocks are regulated from a central office 
by a direct wire connection once each twenty-four 
hours The peculiar mechanism of these clocks 
does not permit of accurate running, and it is re- 
ported that some of them vary as much as three to 
five minutes per day. Any one can take note of 
this by watching one of these electric clocks at noon 
time, when it will be apparent that as the hands 
approach the twelve-o’clock time, the minute-hand 
will, at the exact moment of high noon, make a 
jump to the twelve-o’clock point. And then regu- 
ated as the clock is to the exact minute of noon- 
day, the running will continue for another day 

But to every sensible and thinking person this 
method must at once appear simply as a makeshift 
Instead of regulating and correcting the error each 
day, it would be better to operate a clock that is as 
nearly correct as human ingenuity can make it 

The advantage of the Keyless Clock is that it has 
no spring to go wrong It requires no winding 
from year’s beginning to vear’s end Contraction 
and expansion of metal through changes of tem- 
perature do not affect the running of this clock 

The Keyless Clock does not need a system of 
wiring or connection with a central station to keep 
it going and to set it right. Thus this clock can be 
placed anywhere and everywhere 

The United States Electric Clock Company, No 
407 Broome Street, New York, the proprietor and 
manufacturers of this wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism—exceedingly simple, but wonderfully effective 
—intend to compete with the service of the electric- 
wire regulated clock by leasing the Keyless Clock 
for the same purpose and in similar places. Their 
charge will be about one-half that which is now 
charged by the telegraph company, and, we are in- 
formed, that this moderate oven Ad will still leave 
the company a handsome profit. The manager of 
the Keyless Clock Company is sanguine in his - 

yectations for the future, making his estimates, 

c says, on the successes of the past, which give es 
him good ground to predict that riot less than 
30,000 clocks can be rented inside of one year on 
the above basis at a profit of only four dollars a 
year on each clock, but the service probably will be 
much greater. The company would have the hard- 
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| of fraternal 





come addition of not less than $120,000 to add to] 


-ESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


| SPOKE last week of the social advan 
tages which the fraternal orders give 
and that it was perhaps their most attract 
ive feature. The fact that many ol these 
orders have been compelled to go out of 
existence because of failure of their insur 
ance system, or the lack of system, has 
been an important factor in educating the 
people regarding the correct principles ot 
life insurance. I have received hundreds 
of letters from those who have regretted 


their membership in assessment insurance 
aiter 


with 


bodies and who, their expensive 


and 
for 


turned satis- 
the old-line 


secure 


hope 


experience, 
faction to companies 
rhe 
situation is that many 
associations fail to discover the 
inequality the 
ment plan until it is too. late in 
ther 


per- 
manent, miustor- 


tune of the 


insurance 


members 


and inexpediency of 4SSeSS- 


life 


surance 


for 


1 to obtain reasonable ir on 


the safe, old-line plan. The money spent 
for assessment insurance has therefore been 
actually wasted, whenever a society has 
gone to the wall. If it had been spent for 
life insurance in an old-line company, it 
would have had a constantly increasing 
value, from year to year. That is one of 
the chief attractions of the well-established 
old-line system. A policy has a value 


A membership in 
association becomes a heavier 
As a well-known 
says: ‘Insurance is 
that a should 


which grows with age 


an assessment 


burden as time rolls on. 
insurance 
about the 
trifle with.”’ 
““B.,” Keenansville 1 do not believe in either 
the plan or the strength of the fraternal association 


expert 


last thing man 


to which you allude. You cannot afford to spec- 
ul: ate in life insurance 
‘P.,”’ Salem, Mass You are right in your con- 


but you should bear in mind that if you 
will get the benefit of 


clusions, 


have any dependents they 
the face of the policy in case of your death 
“F..” Prescott, Ariz.: The state insurance de- 


partment has made a favorable report on the con- 
dition of the company, and, 
of time your policy has run, possibly nothing is 
left but to continue it Everything depends upon 
the insurable condition of the policy-helder and 
his expectation of life 


She Jferme. | 


* e 

Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s SootH- 
ING SyruP should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic,.and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
always maintained a leading 
and no superiors 
and win every 


rue Sohmer Piano has 
position, and to-day it has tew equals, 
Ihe Sohmer can rest upon its merits, 
time, 


Reduced Rates to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo. 


V1A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
BIENNIAL MEETING, A. O. H. 


On, account of the Biennial Meeting, 
A.O.H., to be held at Denver, Col., July 15 
to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., from all sta- 
tions on its lines, at rate of single fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be sold and 
good going on July 10 to 12, inclusive, and 
will be good to return leaving Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, or Pueblo, not later than 
August 31. Tickets must be validated for 
return passage by Joint Agent at any of the 
above-mentioned points, for which service a 
fee of 25 cents will be charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, 
to ticket agents. 


apply 














in view of the length 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN 





smarting, 


feel easy. 


hot, 


FRE 





and Comfort!” 
Feverish. 


Druggists ever where. 
dress, ALL 





Standing Guard 


ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE; 


Shake into your Shoes 


Allen's Foot™ Ease, a powder for 
the feet. 


Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 


growing nails, 
tired, 
30, 000 testimonials. 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
pow DERs, the best medicine for 


EN S. OLMSTED, 





(«HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


i. 


ss 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies 1s 


he Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


ON 


A POLICY 
FOR YOU 


ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
$100,000 ta $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. S 


of America 
HOME OFFICE 








La Athletic Exercise @ 


is a duty, and its value is augmented by proper 


SUPPLIES. 







lt cures painful, swollen, 
instantly 






nervous feet and 








takes the sting outof corns and bunions. | We have studied the ideas of colle gians and other 
It’s the gre atest comfort dis- athletes for 20 years—have the practical knowledge to 
covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= make what YOU want—whether a beginner or not. 





Everything for athletic sports. 
set of Five Standard Golf ~ 
Clubs and a Caddy Bag, . . 5. 
Team outfitting at lowest cost. We invite correspond- 
ence during the summer with team managers for 
football and basket-ball supplies. 
Prompt attention to mail or personal orders. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Arthur Johnson @ Co. 
MAKERS ATHLETIC SUPPLIES, 
| See WEST 42a 2 






It is a certain cure for in- 
_ Sweating, callous and 
aching feet. We nave over 


TRY IT TO- 









Do notaccept animi- 









TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 








Sic kly Children. 
rial P»ckage FR , 
Le Roy, ! 













Near Sixth Avenue 








{ Mention this paper.) 











Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 


Observation - Café and Chair Cars 


compose its trains. 
It has its own rails between 
§T. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO 
and BUFFALO 
THE COOL NORTHERN ROUTE TO THE 
MOUNTAINS, LAKES, AND SEA 
Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates and in- 
formation, or write to 
Cc. S. CRANE 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 














Judge’s 

Latest 

Big 

Success 
* 


A New Humorous 
Magazine from 
the ‘‘ Judge ”’ 
presses. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-eight 
Pages of fun— 
pictorial and 
otherwise. 


« 


i 


JUDGE COMPANY, 





OR Sale on all 
trains 
and at all live 
news stores. 


Price, 25° 
=~ 


You cannot afford 
to miss it. 

It’s an out-and- 
out mirth pro- 
voker. 

Your newsdealer 
sells it; 

or send 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


ale D6orv 


_~ 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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GREEN AND YELLOW— 

THIS LIQUEUR TAKES PRECE- 

DENCE AT ALL FIRST-CLASS 

HOTELS AND CAFES AS INCOM- 

PARABLY THE HIGHEST-GRADE 

CORDIAL—THE ONLY ONE 

MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN 

MONKS OF THE GRANDE CHAR- 

TREUSE, GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 

NO AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL 

EQUALS IT IN QUALITY AND , 

FLAVOR. 

At first ass Wine Mer ts,Gr rs, Hot 

Bat} Xx ¢ ss] ‘ New York, N. ¥ 

Sole Age l Stat 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over too years. 








Represents the highest quality that it is 
sible to maintain. Do not confound 
with other dry wines. It stands alone. 


No foreign make is its superior. Taste 
delightful. Bouquet exquisite. Try it, 


you will be pleased. 
—— 


THE BEST 
DEVELOP- 
ING PAPER 


but by no means 
the most expen- 
Send 2oc. 
for dozen 4x5 
size with devel- 
oper. 

















CYKO 
Photo 
Paper 


Prints 
at Night 
THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 


122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Atlas Block, cor. Randolph and Wabash, CHICAGO 


sive. 




















LESLIE'S 


Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued fro page 44 
l I | New |! i " N. J W ike 
ir al 0 I Pla 
( 
I ‘ se 28 . 
4 88 elopr I n 
situation are more clearly revealed 
G Montcla N J The second mortgage 
neome bonds the Findlay, Fort Wayne and 
Western Railroa appear to have no value | 
road wa nee orated 1894, with a bonds 
edness « $1,200,000 First Mortgage | 
$800,000 Second Income Fives On neithe 
of these has interest ever beet sid and the bonds 
are therefore 11 efault No] e is placed 
ther by bankers brokers 
5. 8S New York My own udgment 8 
| against the sa the shares, and s only 
base on what insiders have told and which they 
have asserted to be the trutl The president of 


| ment between conflicting 





| therefore offer a safer op 


the American Ice Company recently said that the 


tangible assets of the concern were worth the 
present selling price of the preferred, and pointed 
ou nha he assets included iluable real estate 
n New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
else whe t The statement ot the 1ssets should 
be published, to reassure the ubli 

B Bethlehem I an only repeat what | 
sa fore about American Ice, that the company 
s imabie for permitting the circulation of ex 
g ated statements of its earnings and for paying 
unearned dividends on the common shares he 


that the actual assets are 
worth the present of the preferred 
The bo« public investigation 
I cannot speak of my own knowledge 
principles | do 
who are 1 


statement is now made 
selling price 
*ks not being open to 
On general 
not helieve in dealing with those 
10t absolutely on the square in all respects 
2) Opposition to the Pressed Steel Car Company 
is materializing and the patents on which the 
latter places so much value appear to be contested 


IN. K Fair Haven, Mass One dollar re 
ceived You are on my preferred list for three 
months 1) I would not sacrifice my Amalga 


mated Copper There is reason to believe that 
of the insiders are willing to pick it up at 
lower prices, in anticipation of an ultimate agree 


», Pp 
2) Pennsy! 


some 


nterests 
vania Railroad shares are no 


doubt a good invest 
ment, but, with the rest of the market, they should 
sell lower before the close of the vear 3) I thin 
well of Southern Pacific f bought on decline 
and f held for eventualities 4) Wabash B 
debentures are entitled to 6 per cent and are 
ahead of the preferred and common shares, and 


ortunity for speculative 
investment than the stock 
Continued on page 47 


My Strange Post- 
graduate Course. 


Continued from page 38 
dream - state that followed I 
faint but distinct. 
“Who could have foreseen this distress- 


7) 


heard two 


voices, 
ing occurrence‘ The tone was scholarly 
and shocked. 

“No one, of course,’’ was the reassuring 
answer. “Generally speaking, a student 
after starting home wouldn’t return to his 
quarters for even his head if he’d forgotten 


it. The affair just shows that the unlikely | 


is likely to happen. To me, the case stands 


thus: A young man who has been walking 
about with a fever for ten days or more, 
and has further with 
speeches, diplomas, and social functions, 
hasn’t pulled himself together for the first 
train out. He goes down to the station to 
see the boys off (let 
back to finish up something 
down suddenly.”’ 

And locked in, said the 
shocked voice, ‘his presence unsuspected, 
he would have died—at if his 
mother hadn’t come to his rescue.” 

“Exactly,” 
cheerfully. 
instinct! 


been burdened 


breaks 


and 
helpless,” 
our doors 


rejoined the second voice, 

“Wonderful thing, this mother- 
Here’s the case: Boy didn’t come 
home on the first train, or send a dispatch. 
Fellow-student from the same town could 
give noexplanation. Boy known to be fond 


of home and lavish of telegrams. Mother 
uneasy. Went, with packed hand-bag, to 
meet the next train. No boy. Boarded 
the passing flyer. Counted the hours and 
prayed. Drove like an arrow to the boy’s 
building. Demanded the key. Climbed 


straight to the boy’s bed. Saved him.” 

Presently the cheerful voice stood over 
me, as I lay between sleeping and waking, 
to go on softly: 

“T’ll warrant that in the stress of the 
last few hours the poor fellow has reviewed 
his entire stock of acquired ideas, and add- 
ed to them-some original investigations. 
But such a post-graduate course ought to 
be made—as you say it will be henceforth 

impossible. Not every lad has, as in 
Rayburn’s case, a splendid constitution 
and an inspired mother.” 
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of the peak. 


Spend ada 
Springs in the 








Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 


Mfr Rainier, 


the dominant <<" 
— feature otf the 


PUGET SOUND REGION, 
is more than 14000 feet high, 
covered with GLACIERS, and from 


TACOMA and SEATTLE forms one of the 
grandest sights on earth 


ded but the climb is a hard one. 


“WONDERLAND 1902” tells of 
the Puget Sound Country and will be sent 
for Six Cents; “CLI/IBING MT. RAINIER 
sent for 25 cents, describes an ascent 


CHAS. S.FEE, GEN. PASS. AGT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


or two at Green River Hot 
ascades;Newand Modern Hotel 


SEND & CENTS FOR OUR NEW BOOK "WHERE TOHUNTAND FISH” 


never permitted to 
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OVERWORKED MEN 
DELICATE WOMEN 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 
Repucep Rares TO Mount GRETNA VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be 


SICKLY CHILDREN held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 
TAKE 


MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE 





No other preparation has ever received so many vol 
untary testimonials from eminent people as the world 
famous Mariani Wine. 


Mariani Wine 
WORKS WONDERS 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS Reruse SupstTiTuTes 

Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, publish a 
handsome book of endorsements of Emperors, Empress, 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops, and other distinguished 
personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all who 
write for it. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


1902, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell special excursion tickets from New 
York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, Phoenix- 
ville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Lutler, 
Indiana, Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, 
Martinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
daigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt.Carmel, 
Lykens, and principal intermediate points, 
to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 5, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
inclusive. 


August 13, For specific rates, 


consult ticket agents. 


ATTENTION! 
[)AMOND and Opal Ring’ Diamond, $10.00; 
m 





Stick-pin, gold, 14-carat; mountings hand 

ade, not cast. Express paid by us. Cata- 

THE CUNNINGHAM CO. 
NOT INCORPORATED. 


119 La Salle St., Chicago 






logue free. 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 
same b georety. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


*COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
‘tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
sured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 
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FOR ILLUSTRATED 


ee ee ee, 


SHORT SEA TRIPS 
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ON BET 


NEW YORK AND OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA BEACH 
NORFOLK, RICHMOND, VA., AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEND STAMP 


- Foleo). ms 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO 81-85 
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HIS perfume so closely resem- 

bles the fragrance of the liv- 
ing violet that it is impossible to 
tell them apart. 

Smallestsize original bot 
ee Bh 
Sold at first-class establishments 
Write for frce sample to 
Ed. Pinaud’s Importaticn Office 

46 E, 14th St., New York 





l } 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN cory von 
camp; booklet 

ontaining latest and best information concerning its 


haracter, extent, and opportunities ; mailed free 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. | 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be*well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c,50c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. p~ MB, 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


LESLIE‘'S 


Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 


a fe mM 
speculate 
= 


Chicago Not unleas you want to 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y You are on my 
preferred list for one year 

R..”’ New York It would look as if you 

had a case for an attorney 

been shamefully used 

I Augusta, Ga 


ou certain'y have 


Unless you have more than 


@& mere prospect on your oil lands, it would be 
difficult to enlist capital in the enterprise 1 will 
communicate with you by letter 

) Jatavia | agree with you that the 
matter submitted is largely ‘stuff.’ It is a 


mining speculation, pure and simple, heavily cap 
italized and with little apparently to show for 
the money put in Inviting, but risky 
‘ R.,”’ Brooklyn | regard nearly every 
stock on the list as too high, but am not advising 
short sales, because it is dangerous to speculate 
on the short side of the market when the financial 
situation is so largely in the hands of pools and 
cliques 
Cleveland Many thoughtful men be 
lieve that the next great development of American 
industries is to be in the shipping line, and for that 
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reason the proposition of the Fore River Ship 
and Engine Company has been ery favorabl 
received 

.§ Jersey ( Those who are interested 
in the reorganization of the distilling company 
yivise that the stock be deposited The reorgan 
ization plan certainly proposes to squeeze out ar 
enormous bulk of water greatly to its benefit 
Some of our ablest financiers are managing the 
reorganization 

O Jersey City Members of the Consoli 


dated Exchange who do a very large 
include A. M. Lamar, with offices at 60 Broadway 


business 


and Forty-second Street ..o McLean & Co 
25 Broad Street and 640 Madison Avenue; and 
Jacob Berry & Co., 44 Broadway Among the 
members of the Stock Exchange who deal in 
small lots are Harrison & Wyckoff, 71 Broadway 


W.B Groton, N. ¥ As 1 have said before 


the earnings of American Can as last reported 
lid not indicate a flourishing condition of the 
company The shares are now selling at far less 


than the prices at which they were dealt out by 
the promoters Prosperous conditions and a good 
canning season would help the company out At 
present prices, the preferred looks like a fair spec 
ulation Market conditions are not such as to 
make purchases of anything inviting 


July 3, 1902 JasPrar 
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The Aspinwall, 


HE ASPINWALL, in Lenox, Mass., said 
to be the finest summer hotel in Amer- 
ica, was formally opened Saturday, June 
2ist. Mr. O. D. Seavey, president of the com- 
pany which built and will operate the hotel, 
will remain in personal charge. Mr. Sea- 
vey is known 
hotel men in the 
charge of the Ponce de 
hotels in Florida, and operates the 
Champlain summers. 

The Aspinwall is situated on the highest 
hill of the many flanking the beautiful 
Lenox, and the main floor is 1,640 feet 
above tidewater, one hundred miles to the 
south. 


as one of the most popular 
country and has had 
Leon and Magnolia 


Hotel 
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Copyright, 1 





From the roof one’s vision travels | 


02, by Judge Publishing Co. 


Lenox, Mass. 


to the Catskills on the west, to the Vermont 
line on the 
as great 
Washington. 
The hotel is appointed with the most 
modern furnishings and has 250 guest rooms, 
each with bath 
rooms, for all are 


northeast, and covers a range 


almost as from the summit of Mt. 


There are no preferred 
furnished alike, all have 
the prettiest of pretty views from the win- 
dows, and all are outside rooms. The 
help are all lodged and fed in separate build- 
ings, the rooms of which are furnished 
in a style quite beyond any comforts hither- 
to afforded emplovés of summer hotels. 
The Aspinwall will keep its doors open to 
the public until late in October. 
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(NAILS, TACKS AND GLASS WILL NOT LET THE AIR 
GE SURE TIRE IS BRANDED WITH AN ‘TOR IN RED OTHERS NOT GENUINE 
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PREPAID wren casa 1s onOce ony 
WILL SEND.COD, SUBJECT TO EXAM FD INATION ANY WHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
J MADE & AU SIZES CATALOGUE FREE WITH REY TOTS LLSSTRATION € MEOWNCAL CONSTRUCTION 
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The way to get the best ac 
commodations is via the 


Great Rock 
ISLAND Route 


WHY? It is the only direct line to 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

It is the popular route to Denver. 
the best Dining Car Servic 

It has the finest equipment 
isfactory schedule and in the 


Rocky 
Mountain Limited 


offers the best train, only one night, Chi- 
cago to ¢ olorado. 

It leaves Chicago daily at 5.45 p. m. and 
arrives at Denver 8.45 p- m., Colorado 
Springs (Manitou) 8.30 p. m 

Another inducement to use the Rock 
/s/and will be the round trip rates of $25 
Chicago to Colorado and $145 Missouri 
River points to ¢ olorado effective this sum- 
mer by that line. Ask for details and free 
books 

‘*Under the Turquoise Sky” gives the 
most fascinating description of Colorado. 

Camping in Colorado” has full details 
for campers. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., CHIGAGO, ILL 
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PICTURES OF FAR WOMEN. 


SERIES of Eight Striking Sketches of Heads of Beautiful Women, by 
J. Montgomery Flagg. Each sketch is most artistically reproduced in 
sepia on heavy plate paper, and is mounted on Melton gray board, size 
15x19, The complete series of eight sells for $5.00. Mr. Flagg’s heads are 
all sketched from living models, and are more nearly typical of the beauty of 
the American girl than any other similar art collection heretofore published. 
The small illustrations shown herein are reproductions in miniature of the 
complete series, 


THE FLAGG “PICTURES OF FAIR WOMEN” 


are limited to one thousand sets. Some of these were sold in advance of 
publication. The remainder are bound to go fast, now that the announcement 
is made definitely of their publication. 


The price of the complete series of eight is $5.00. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GOT WHAT HE 


CasEY—‘* See here! thot dollar y: 
CASSIDY ‘Well, Casey, didn’t ye 





ASKED FOR. 


lent me yisterday wuz a counterfeit.” 


ye wanted it bad 2?” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
timore, Md. 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THB 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 27z_ Ssiesroom | 


in Greater Ncw 
Sth Avo., cor. 22d St, York. - 


Pa ws OINEN me i 

U COLLAR FFS 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 









CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
Censtiihrate ; 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 












ed situation at top of 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
egent Street. A favorite hotel 








(llinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 









CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | HOTSPRINGS, ARK, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY, 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST. SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 

Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 








A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 





We Want Agents} 


for the 


LIVE 


Typewriter 


~—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are nct at present 
represented. An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with ita dig- 
nified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success 
and extend their field as their development 
warrants. We seek to make it worth while 





for good men to remain with us permanently. 
Previous experience neither essential nor o 
jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 
on in connection with other business in some 
localities. Ifyou arethe kind of man we are 
seeking, we willenter into details by corres- 
pondence on receipt of your inquiry, 


. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 
Co., 

96 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Foreign Office 
42 Poultry, 
London, England. 
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ILLIAMS “soap 


FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 
WHAT PRES. REEDY SAYS: 


“The Master Barbers’ Association 
of the State of New York was organ- 
ized with the specific object in view 
of promoting the interests of the 
Barbers in this State, and for the 
PROTECTION, SAFETY and 
WELFARE of the public in general. 
We certainly cannot do the above, 
unless we use in our business the 
BEST material and supplies obtain- 
able, among which I certainly class 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. After an 
experience in this business covering a 
period of twenty-two years, I can 
honestly say, that Williams’ is the best 
shaving soap. To all barbers, who 
believe in the PROTECTION and 
SAFETY of the public in general, | 
would say, use none but Williams’ 
Shaving Soap.” . 

GEO. E. REEDY, 


President Master Barbers’ Association, 
State of New York. 


July 10, 1902 





Mora!/: 


Barbers who consider the safety and welfare of their 
patrons, use Wilhams’ Shaving Soap. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A, 


SYDNEY 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN 




















GOOD INCOMES MADE Electric, Portable, Presh 
By selling our celebrated SU B M E RG E D or Salt Water Propeller 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. Applied to any boat in 
commission off. a moment. Absolutely 
y 8 oe 33° —— - Mdaatoes, 
A aoriess, an oate. 

1-lb. trade-mark red bags. Nothing to get out of 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. order or enpiode. Ma 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c chinery all being in pro 
The Great American Tea Co peller and rudder, saves 
31-33 Vesey St., New York. room in boat. Easiest 


P. O. Box 289 to operate; runs in very 
shallow water ; just the 


thing for fishing and 
hunting. We also make 
four types of motor gen 
erators and three sizes 
ot gasoline generators. 
Manufactured at Me 
nominie, Wis. Cata 
logue free. Address 
Sales ” ~~ 
Electric Motor Co., 239 
Hennepin Ave., Minne- 











You can learn in your spare 


LEARN A time an attractive protession 
which will pay from $25.00 to 

MONEY-MAKING $100.00 per week as soon as 
course is completed. Taught 
| PROFESSION by mail. Heavy demand for 
| graduates. No long wait for 


practice. Tuition payable monthly. Diplomas granted. | 


Write to-day for fi rticulars of special scholarships. | 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY (Chartered by the 














Suite 43, 148 Washington St., Chicago State of Illinois) apolis, Mian. 











COLORADO 


$25 ROUND TRIP 


First-class Round-trip Tickets from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo on sale June 22 to 24, July 1 
to 13, August 1 to 14, August 23 and 24 and August 30 to 
September ro, and only $31.50 on other dates. All tickets 
good to return until October 31. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points; favorable stop-over arrangements. 
Only one night en route Chicago to Denver by the 
“Colorado Special.” The best of everything. 












ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


Chicago & North-Western and Union Pacifle Railways 
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